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In 8 Vols. 31fl. 6d. 

EVEN BETTING. 

A NOVEL. 

Even Bettinff' almost rivals * Harry Lorre^nfflf* in the brU- 
lianoy of his word painting, and in the force and inoisiveneBS of his 
style."— Daily Telegraph. 

" A brilliant novel. — Evening Post. 

"A work that may be read with interest."— Liverpool Albion. 

''The dialogae is easy, and the incidents piquante.**— Brighton 
Eitaminer. 

"In depicting military, fashionable, and sporting Hfe the author 
is quite at home. The characters are inimitable."— John Bull. 
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A very clever production."— Illastrated News. 



In 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

THE SPANISH MOTHEE. 

By the HONBLB. MBS. OHABLBS E. PETRE. 

" There is a healthy tone throughout the work^ with an abundance 
of practical good sense. It is a book of the world by a woman of the 
world." — Brighton Observer. 

" The merits of the work are considerable. It has the valuable 
qualities of unity of plot and concentration of incidents, and its in- 
variably brisk and spariding style will sustain its interest with every 
reader."— Morning Post. 

" One of the many charms of the book is the evident good feeling 
with which it is written. The characters are life like, and the 
dialogues throughout spirited and clever." — Brighton Examiner. 

"One of the most interesting works of fiction we have met with for 
many a day.'' — Sporting Magazine. 

" There is an interest attaching to the tale from the first page to 
the last."— Brighton Gazette. 



^BailwaTB, postages—in a word, all the namerotiB facilities of the 
age— have almost annihilated distance, and, as a natural result, 
caused an indiyidual trade between country costomers and London 
establishments. Those who do not visit town, so as to select and 
purchase directly, send for patterns from which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have more 
or less their corresponding drawbacks, so this system is not without 
its bane. Pushing tradesmen make a market by ofifering goods at 
lower rates than they can possibly be sold at to realise a fair profit. 
The bait traps the unreflective, and the result is that the receipts en 
masse are not equal to the tempting samples. There is no new inven- 
tion in this ; it has been practised in wholesale merchandise and by 
candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath it, since there were hills 
and valleys. But we grieve to add it is sometimes resorted to by 
those whom one would credit for more integrity. Ladies, therefore, 
need exerdse caution, and place confidence only in houses of old- 
established fame, for rapidly-made businesses are not generally reli- 
able. And to what does this assertion amount more than to the fact 
that nothing great can be effected not only without labour but with- 
out time, and that Bome was not built, as the old saying says, in a 
day ? Messrs. Jay, of Begent-street, whose name is well known 
amongst the few on the list of hondfde establishments in the metro- 
polis, are about to adopt a plan (which will be registered) for assist- 
ing country ladies in choosing for themselves London fashions and 
fabrics. And their customers may rest assured that they will thus be 
enabled to obtain goods of every quality, both low and high priced, 
at the most reasonable terms— that is, the terms of small profits for 
quick returns— and that they may firmly rely upon the thoroughly 
corresponding character of samples and supplies. — IVom tlie Cov/rt 
Jovmal, April 27, 1867. 
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GEOFFREY SINGLETON'S MISTAKE. 



CHAPTER I. 



A WET AFTERNOON. 

" The day is oold and dark and dreary. 
" It rains, and the wind is never weary." 

LONORLLOWt 

The scene is a Barrack near a certain large 
town in the manufacturing districts. The 
season, early spring. Rain, which has al- 
ready lasted several days, is still falling 
heavily. It is a sliding, glittering sheet of 
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water ; a screen so thick that the eye can 
hardly see through it ; a driving, penetrating, 
bitter, cold rain. In many places the Barrack 
Square is dotted with shallow, muddy pools 
whose dul), pea-soup tinted surfaces are in- 
cessantly agitated by the falling drops which 
describe circles constantly enlarging till they 
disappear. The sentries shrink back to the 
farthest depths of their boxes, and dread the 
hour of relief when they must face the 
searching torrent On their way back to the 
Guard House. No living soul is visible ; not 
even the usually ubiquitous barrack cur. 
The gloomy stonework of the Barrack build- 
ings, built in the severest style of War De- 
partment architecture (a mixture of the 
mausoleum and union workhouse orders), 
looks damp and unwholesome. Long rivu- 
lets of moisture meander round the windows 
and down the mouldy walls. Altogether, the 
day is unutterably dreary and depressing. 
Around and beyond the Barracks, the mon^ 
otonous landscape bends away to the horizon^ 
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and a grim expanse of moorland, unbroken, 
save at one point, where clouds of heavy, 
black smoke, hanging over a cluster of tall 
chimneys, indicated the position of the town. 
As if shrinking from facing single-handed 
the melancholy superinduced by such cheer- 
less weather, and thinking, doubtless, that the 
ennui of such an afternoon could best be con- 
quered by a crowd, the idlest of the subal- 
terns of Her Majesty's Royal Peacocks had 
herded together in Geoffrey Singleton's 
quarters. Here they were displayed in all 
attitudes. Full length on tables, crosswise on 
chairs ; one was on the bed kicking about the 
counterpane with his muddy boots : another 
lay on the rugs before the fire playing with 
the dogs and with his head almost in the coal 
box. Some were smoking, a few reading 
such congenial works as " Ruff,'' *' Jorrocks," 
or " Lady Audley's Secret ; " a number were 
whistling, and not one of them was thinking — 
at least, upon any subject of much conse- 
quence. By way of diversion, Raffington, 
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the sporting subaltern, had taken down from 
the rack all the hunting whips, and stood 
cracking them by turn to see which made the 
most noise. This roused the spirit of rivalry 
among the audience, many of whom thought 
they could crack a whip much better than 
Baffington, and in a half minute there was as 
much popping to be heard as in the " Cham- 
pagne Galop," or of a morning when there 
is a run on soda and brandy in the mess. 

To them thus employed entered Macpherson 
the adjutant — a large young man, with long 
light moustachios, which curled all down his 
breast. He was of phlegmatic temperament; 
rather heavy in hand ; never said much at a 
time, and made the most of his ideas by speak- 
ing slowly, pausing between each sentence to 
stroke, alternately, each end of his mous- 
tache. The youngsters would have made a 
butt of him had he not been vested, for them, 
with awful powers. A single word from him 
could doom the impudent ensign to horrid 
punishments, such as drill before breakfast. 
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afternoon parades, constant examinations in 
professional subjects, reports, with other 
similar torture, all of which tended to inter- 
fere with that escape from regular duty which 
is of course the indefeasible birthright of every 
British officer. Hence, although men of his 
own standing dared to chaff him, and some- 
times an elderly Captain, goaded to wrath by 
fancied wrongs, went so far as to swear " that 
a^^jutant was a thick-headed ass,'' still, with 
th(» junior officers, Macpherson was a great 
being worthy of all respect. He did not in- 
spire Singleton with much awe, however. 
They were much of the same standing, these 
two ; and it was not Singleton's way to 
render homage to his fellows. 

*' Halloa ! Mac," he shouted. " What's the 
news from that circumlocution office of yours, 
the orderly room ?" 

" Not much." 

" I never knew anything good come out of 
it yet. I believe you and the orderly room 
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clerk write notes to one another all day, and 
send the orderlies across the room with 
them." 

** Got a 'baccy, any one ?" asked Macpher- 
son, impertarbably, and having selected a 
good weed from the cigar case of an obse- 
quious recruit, he lit it solemnly ; and having 
kicked the *' Boy Bayley " out of a comfort- 
able arm-chair, took possession of it, lay back, 
and proceeded to smoke in silence. This 
curious creature was really the bearer of great 
news, but he chose to take his own time in 
telling it. 

Meanwhile the conversation dragged itself 
along in a desultory sort of way, 

" Going to hunt to-morrow, Davis ?" asked 
someone of Singleton. 

Singleton's Christian name being what it 
was, he was long called " Geoff," for short, 
which others, more circumspect, lengthened 
into Jefferson ; and on the outbreak of the war 
in the South, the transition from Jefferson to 
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Jeff Davis, or Davis, was easy, natural, and 
perhaps more intelligible than is generally 
the case in the etymology of nicknames. 

" Not to-morrow/' replied Singleton, 
*^ there's no meet. But I shall certainly go to 
Knowsley Gorse on Thursday." 

" Good side of the country that," remarked 
Kaffington, who liked to be thought knowing 
in these matters. " Sure to find a fox there 
or thereabouts." 

'* I daresay we shall have some sport. 
Hope so, I'm sure; the season's drawing in." 

** How are you going ?" 

" I shall hunt from Glutton. Old Bulteel 
has asked me to dine and sleep there." 

" Is BulteePs Knowsley way ?" asked the 
man on the bed — Powell by name. ** Give 
me a lift over, Geoff, will you ?" 

** By all means. We'll start after lunch. 
It'll be all right about leave I suppose, 
Mac?" 

"Parade," was all the reply vouchsafed 
by the Adjutant. 
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"Rubbish I You know the Chief never 

refuses leave for hunting." 

'* Parade for General's inspection.*' 

" What !" shrieked all, simultaneously 

jumping to their feet. "The General com- 

ing?" 

" And you mean to say," cried Singleton 
indignantly to Macpherson, "that you have 
been in the room all this time without telling 
us this ? What do you mean by sitting there 
like a stupid old grampus, Wowing at your 
weed in silence, and we dying for a fillip of 
news r 

" Ton my soul, I'd forgotten all about it. 
Made sure you'd seen it in orders." 

" Orders be blowed ; who ever sees orders 
till mess time ?" 

"When is he coming?" " How long is he 
going to stay ?" " What is he going to do ?" 
" Who knows him at all?" were, asked on all 
sides. But the questions fell off the scales of 
Macpherson's stolidity without so much as 
making a dent. 
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" Well, never mind, Powell ; we'll go over 
to Bulteel's later, and hunt on Thursday all 
the same." 

" Rather think you won't," interposed the 
official ; ** there^s to be an inspection dinner. 
Besides, you're for detachment, Singleton, at 
the sea-side. Party to march, daylight, 
Thursday." 

" Really, Macpherson, you're the most 
aggravating man I ever met. You come and 
sit in a fellow's room for half-an-hour, knowing 
all sorts of things are going to happen to him, 
and you haven't the manners to tell him a 
word. Why couldn't you say this when I 
asked you at first ?" 

" Didn't think of it, old chap. Very 
sorry." 

" Oh I of course you are. Much you care. 
And why am I to go, pray? Tm not the first 
on the roister for detachment." 

" The Colonel said the first for fatigue was 
to go ; you're the first for fatigue, and you've 
got to go ; so you must just lump it," said 
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tbe Adjutant, logically, epigrammatically, and 
decisively. 

*' But, look here, Mac, it's not fair; a 
detachment a hundred miles off ought not to 
countas a fatigue. Faith 1 PU go myself and 
see the Colonel." 

" It's no use talking. Chiefs made up his 
mind ; there's no other way to settle it, so 
don't talk rot." 

"Can't I get someone to exchange?" 

" No time ; name gone into the General. 
Besides, the Chiefs rather glad you're 
going—" 

" Complimentary I" 

" Because they expect a row at this sea- 
side village, and have especially asked for an 
intelligent and active young officer; Chief 
says you're the very man." 

" It's no use soft sawdering me. Confound 
the whole concern! And where's it I'm 
going, eh?" 

** St. Tadds." 

** Where's St. Tadds?" ftsked young 
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Stuckeley, who, although he had just passed 
a competitive examination for admission to 
Sandhurst, was weak in geography, and wrote 
his reports worse than a washerwoman's bill. 

** Somewhere down by the coaat — ^horrid 
hole." 

" Shall you take your horses ?" asked Kaf- 
fington, hoping inwardly that they might be 
left behind in his care. 

"And the dog-cart?'' said Powell, not 
without a pang, fearing he was no longer to 
get a cast over to Glutton ; and that his meet- 
ings with Maud Bulteel would be like angels' 
visits, few and far between. 

" How the deuce can I tell what I shall 
take, or what I shall want in that outlandish 
place ? Upon my soul, Macpherson, Fd like 
to put you and old Cheadles (the ColoneVs 
soubriquet) into a bag and ram your heads 
against the wall. I want to be here most 
particularly next month." 

" To spoon on Lady — -" began Stuckeley ; 
imprudently. 
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" Shut up 1" cried Singleton, angrily, Bud 
launching the nearest missile at the offender's 
head. *' What do you mean, sir, by mention- 
ing people here ?" 

"But how about the inspection, Mac?'' said 
someone, by way of changing the conversa- 
tion. " It's rather a sudden move. When 
did the news come ?" 

^* There's nothing oflficial yet ; but he's 
coming to-morrow, bar sells. Jack Fettes 
travelled with him by rail from Manchester. 
General had been inspecting there, and took 
his ticket for Smoketown. Jack got out at 
the first station,, and telegraphed to the Chief 
to look out for squalls. Sir Peregrine '11 sleep 
in this town, and be down upon us first thing 
in the morning." 

A shudder passed over some of the timid 
ones. 

" He'll find us hard at it," went on Mac, 
warming with his subject. *^ There's to be a 
full parade in the drill field at 6.30 a.m. 
Every available man to be in the xanks." 
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Here he lapsed into the sententious lan- 
guage of the order book. '' By George I 
we've got on his flank this time." 

We must here remark, j^ar parenthese^ that 
Sir Peregrine Prendergast, K.C.B., Major- 
General Commanding in the Manufacturing 
Districts, was rather noted for his brisk 
movements. He was always trying to steal 
a march on people. Nothing pleased him so 
much as to drop suddenly on some unsus- 
picious regiment as it droned along in every 
day slowness, and then and there, before they 
had time to assume an abnormal sharpness 
for his especial benefit, turn them inside out. 
Now, for once in his life, he was about to be 
forestalled. He had been expected, it is true, 
at Smoketown for sometime ; for it was known 
that Satan, so to speak, was unbound, and in 
the shape of an avenging general, was wan- 
dering to and fi-o in the district, devouring 
the incompetent. Colonel Cheadleigh, there- 
fore, on the receipt of Jack Fettes' telegram^ 
rose equal to the occasion, and already the 
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« 

barraeks were astir with preparations for the 
great event. 

*^ Can't parade much in this weather." 
" He'll be all the worse on the books." 
** I hope you young fellows will be able to 
answer all his questions/' said the adjutant to 
the ensigns generally. " You'd better see the 
colour-sergeants. Get up what you can, I've 
told 'em to make out the cards." 

The articles referred to thus vaguely as the 
** cards," are things better known " in the ser- 
vice" as " General Dodgers." On a simple 
piece of Bristol board a few inches square, a 
mass of the most intricate and elaborate in- 
formation is prepared. The ignorant may 
thus master the details of their profes- 
sion at a glance. Singleton took no share 
in the general talk, but Qontinued to gaze 
moodily into the fire. Bis only replies to the 
commiserations of his friends were short 
phrases, such as, " Go to the > / ' ** Don't 
bother," and his whole demeanour was the 
reveme of encouraging to his visitors. So the 
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company, one by one, began to drop o£F; some 
to play pool, others to have mysterious inter- 
views with their sergeant, and the room was 
finally cleared at last by the arrival of a wag 
named Farrant, who rushed in saying, *' Lads, 
look here! Fitz Greene's got a bottle of 
sherry from the mess in his room. Let's go 
and drink it ;" which invitation was met by 
a roar of laughter, and followed by an imme- 
diate flitting. 

Poor Fitz Greene was a wretched screw, 
who looked at both sides of a shilling al- 
ways before he parted with it. His parsi- 
mony was much despised by all the free handed 
young Peacocks. No opportunity was missed 
of making him miserable on this point. He 
was " let in," to entertain strangers, his clothes 
were borrowed, and returned torn, his tum- 
blers and tea-cups carried off and destroyed, 
his fiirniture damaged, and men turned him 
out at all hours of the night to stand drink, 
on the plea that the mess was shut. Whether 
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he deserved this treatment or not I do not 
presume to say. 

*' Well/' said Macpherson, at last, chucking 
the end of his cigar into the fire, "I'm oflF. 
Mind, Singleton, I warn you for detachment." 

Although performed thus unceremoniously, 
the process of " warning" a man for military 
duty is a solemn business. Geoflfrey Singleton 
knew this full well. A soldier once warned 
can adduce nothing to excuse non-performance 
of duty. It may be an unjust proceeding, 
but discipline requires that the work should 
be done first, after that a complaint may be 
made. So Singleton, in accordance with the 
strict letter of the regulations, was bound to 
march to St. Tadds before he could give vent 
to his wrongs. 

Making no answer to Macpherson, he went 
out on the landing, and leaning over the stair- 
case, yelled out at the top of his voice — 

" Muckle— lavery I" 

By which means, there being an absence of 
bells in barrack domestic arrangements, he 
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summoned his servant from the gloomy re- 
cesses of a distant kitchen. 

" Everything must be packed up by to- 
morrow morning, McLavery. We march on 
Thursday to the seaside on detachment.'' 

** By the powers ! yer honour, but them's 
quare news. How will I get all them things 
up by that time ? And where will yer honor 
sleep ? for I must unscrew the bed and put 
the mattress in the valise this very night ?" 

Soldier servants are a peculiar race, as 
typical and distinct in their kind as college 
gyps or Temple laundresses. They are often 
on very easy terms with their masters, and 
their master's kits also. But McLavery 
cherished Singleton's property as if it were 
his own, and made his master's life a burthen 
to him, whenever that delinquent mis-laid or 
lost anything. " You've lost another of them 
handkerchiefs on me since the day before 
yesterday;" or, "You've broken them new 
trousers already;" or, " Those boots won't last 
a week at this rate." These were some of 
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the reproachful speeches with which he called 
Geoffrey to account. 

Now he stood there surveying the job be- 
fore him with dismay. And no wonder. 
Singleton's kit was extensive. An officer's 
household gods are portable, and his furni- 
ture — ^ingeniously contrived, so a^ to fit into 
certain moderate sized cases suitable for 
transport— often weighs many tons. Stout 
made withal are these cases, fit to withstand 
the rough usage with which they meet — 
thrown fi*om high wharves into the holds of 
ships, left exposed in railway truqks, or in an 
-open barrack square to all the vicissitudes of 
curious climates. These weather-^stained, 
battered old packages are, to all outward 
seeming, like seamed and wrinkled veterans, 
who have grown grey in the service, yet when 
transferred in-doors their dingy exteriors grow 
beautiful, and give birth to forms more beau- 
tiful than themselves. One chest produces a 
smart brass-bound mahogany chest of drawers, 
another a neat iron bedstead with pretty 
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hangings; a third forms a dressing table, 
while from others are extracted articles for 
the decotation of the room — arm-chairs, cur- 
tains, rugs, books, whips, pictures, and, per- 
haps, a boot- jack on an improved principle. 

The mean barrack table is adorned with a 
gay cover, hanging low to hide its shapeless 
legs ; the straight-backed impossible barrack 
chairs are covered with soft cushions and 
draped in chintz. 

Singleton possessed a certain amount of 
cultivated taste, and this was evident from 
his belongings. His carpet was dark crim- 
son, the hangings of a charming pattern ; 
and the pictures on the walls were not all of 
them of the " horsey " or Cremorne type. 
Besides a few engravings from Ansdell and 
Herring's animal pieces, he had a coloured 
photograph of Les Deux AmtSj that exquisite 
episode of soldier life where the two friends 
are found the morning after the assault dead, 
and locked in each other's arms. There was 
an original or two by the younger members 
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of the new water-colour school, and several 
pretty sketches, with tell-tale initials in the 
comer — pleasant exchanges made after a long 
day's work from nature with some captivating 
pupil of Richardson or Leitch. 

Before many minutes, under McLavery's 
summary treatment, the room had resolved 
itself into chaos. That estimable servant's 
delight was to tear down and upset every- 
thing before he commenced packing. Geoffrey 
stood on the hearth-rug and gave directions, 
contradicting himself at every moment. Let 
us take his portrait as he stands there in his 
shirt-sleeves. Considerably above middle 
height, he was spare in figure, but his chest 
was broad and deep ; good-looking, with rare 
blue eyes, and cheery smile ; no whiskers, 
and only a small moustache, very light in 
colour, which contrasted well with his healthy 
brown complexion and close cropped, but 
curly dark brown hair. It was a frank face 
— an open and an honest face, a fair page, on 
which time had yet to write the crooked black 
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lines he loves to trace as men grow on in 
years. There was a great deal of good in 
Geoffrey Singleton. He was open-handed, 
and liberal to a fault, indeed the salient point 
of his character was his excessive generosity. 
At times it amounted to folly. He was al- 
ways making expensive presents to his 
friends ; the servants and those who waited 
on him at the railway station, in a country 
house, or in the coverts, he feed as loyally as a 
prince of the reigning house. It was all 
kindness of heart and a hatred of being 
thought mean or close-fisted. I believe he 
would have given you his last shilling, al- 
though it might have necessitated his dining 
off a crust. No doubt this free-handedness 
was no small assistance to his general popu- 
larity. Young men, more particularly lads 
of the class with whom he consorted, are very 
apt to admire and respect a generous spirit 
such as Geoffrey's ; and when we add to his 
good quality his cheerfulness and buoyancy 
of temper, his love of field sports, and games 
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of skill, when we say that he was a first-rate 
cricketer, a very forward rider, that he could 
play a decent rubber of whist, and was no 
mean hand with a cue, it is easy to believe 
that he was just the sort of young fellow that 
other young fellows would call "a capital 
good chap." Nor was it with men of his own 
age only that he was so popular. Older 
men looked with pleasure on this lad, who 
reminded them of the days of their own hope- 
ful, merry youth. Most people were glad to 
say a good word for Geoffrey ; even the gruff 
old seniors, who would not be beguiled by his 
winning manners, paid compliment, partly to 
their own keen discrimination, partly to his 
merits, by saying that he was no fool. And 
yet in one point he was a fool — but that was 
not a point for men, at least for ordinary 
men, to find out. He was an egregious ass 
in his dealings with women. Any woman of 
more than ordinary attractions, if she could 
persuade him that he ought to fall in love 
with her, or if his own ardent imagination 
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entrapped him into thinking that she was very 
fond of him, could have turned him round her 
finger. It was his extraordinary admiration 
for the other sex which made him thus as 
wax in their hands. After all he is not the 
first man who was unable to resist the 
witcheries of bright eyes. Ere this, I take it, 
many poor hearts have been betrayed to their 
ruin by the rustling of silks and the creaking 
of shoeSk 

Being a very presentable, gentleman-like, 
well-bred young fellow, he was civilly re- 
ceived in the best country houses of the 
county. The nearest magnate was Lord John 
Kilgour, who lived at a big red mansion 
called "Blayney's,'' and between this and Mr. 
Bulteel's house, Glutton, Geoffrey spent a 
good deal of his time. He was very thick, 
too, with the young M. F. H., Sir George 
Hethrington, and was a constant attendant 
at all meets within moderate range. At these 
hospitable houses he was for ever coming 
across and falling in love wilSi some new 
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beauty. To her he owed a devoted allegiance, 
until she moved off to another county, her 
visit being an end, or until some better parti 
intervened and bore away the prize from 
under his nose. Just at the moment when 
this story commences he was very desperate 
about a niece of Lord John Kilgour's, and it 
was his approaching banishment from her pre- 
sence to the outer darkness of St. Tadds that 
made him so bitter about the detachment for 
which he was detailed. 

*' The idea of that old ass 1'* he said, aloud, 
thinking evil at the moment of his command- 
ing officer. 

"Is it to me yer speaking, sur?'' asked 
McLavery. 

" Go on with your work — don't jaw. Mind 
what you're about with that clock. Where 
are you going to put it ? Don't shove it in 
among the clothes — here give it to me." 

He went forward, and was stooping over a 
box, so that he did not see the door open, nor 
notice the entrance of a stout, thickset man, 
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who looked older than his age, and whose 
general bearing at once impressed you with 
an idea of solidity, and of substantial sterling 
worth. The new comer stood for a moment, 
silently surveying the scene with grave smile, 
and unsurprised, thoughtful eyes; then he 
walked up to Geoffrey, and, placing his hand 
affectionately on the young man's shoulders, 
said — 

** So you're off on Thursday, eh, Geoff ?'' 

" Halloa ! Tom — you here. So you've 
heard this cursed news already !'' 

*^ Of course I have." 

It was a way with Tom Theobald to know 
all about everything much sooner than any- 
body else did. You never seemed to take 
him by surprise. When you asked his advice, 
and looked into his broad, honest, but plain 
featured face, you felt certain he knew all the 
facts of the case as well as yourself. More 
than that, you felt equally sure that he would 
deal with you as honestly as the day. He 
was quite an institution in the Peacocks^^ 

VOL. I. 
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Being one of the senior captains, he formed a 
sort of connecting link between the old and 
the young, and was much respected by all 
alike. I believe he had more influence in the 
regiment than Colonel Cheadleigh himself. 

" Isn't it a shame ?" went on Geoffrey. 
" I don't see why they should have pitched 
upon me," 

'' It's no great hardship after all : some one 
had to go. You'd better leave the service if 
you put up your back every time anything 
out of the common falls upon you." 

'' Well but, Tom," said Geoffrey, wincing, 
for he liked to think himself a good soldier, 
** it's an awful bore to have to leave one's 
home, so to speak — to leave all the fellows and 
the mess, and the hunting, and — " 

" I dare say you'll like it well enough when 
you get there." 

" Oh, no, I'm sure I shan't," he answered, 
in a very melancholy tone. 

" I suppose you are sweet on some one 
again. Who is it this time ?" 
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Geoflfrey hung bis head, saying — 

" Don't talk rubbish.'' 

" Come, tell me." 

'^ Nonsense, it's not gone so far as that yet. 
But I wanted particularly to go to the ball at 
Blayney's — " 

"Blayney's? Lord John's? Phew," 
whistled Tom. " They did tell me you were 
very attentive. But — what a capital joke — 
hal ha I hal Surely, GeoflF, surely you're 
not such a goose as to think you've any 
chance of getting Lady Millicent ?" 

" She's — " Gebffirey wtis actually going to 
say that he knew she was very fond of him^ 
when Theobald interrupted him. 

^' Put all that nonsense out of your head at 
once, Geoffrey. Lady Millictot Kilgour is 
not meant to mate if^ith you, or anyone like 
you. 60 and read the fabk of the frog and 
the buU. Don't try to get on that platform* 
I like your cheeky though : a duke's daughter 
— ^nothing less I UpoDi my bouotir you're 
goi&g ity young diiAp.'' : 

c 2 
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GeoflErey did not know whether to laugh or 
be angry, but he couldn't lose his tempei with 
Tom Theobald. 

" I know she likes me, Tom," 

" Heaven bless your conceit ; and what 
does that matter? And if she did ? But 
why tell such rubbish ? Look here, Geoff, I 
give you fair notice ; if you go on like that, 
tumbling headlong into love with every 
woman you meet, you'll make an ass of your- 
self some day." 

Geoffrey burst out into a jolly laugh. 

'^ Make an ass of myself? of course I shall. 
Why, Tom, I've been making an ass of my- 
self four times a week ever since I can re- 
member. I shall go on doing so, I suppose, 
to the end of the chapter." 

** That's the way to look at it. I daresay 
you'll fall on your legs after all. But what I 
came to say was, that you had better take up 
your quarters with me until you march. 
Here, McLavery, take your master's mess 
things over to my room, and tell Johnson to 
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get a shake down ready. Vl\ see you at 
mess, Geoff, I suppose?" and off went Theo- 
bald. 

These two had known each other from 
childhood. Theobald's father was Squire of 
Clungunford and Geoffrey's rector of the parish 
thereof. The Hall and the parsonage were 
but a stone's throw apart, and the church 
stood between the two. Both men had lost 
their fathers. To Theobald this had brought 
an ample income ; but he was alone in the 
world, almost without kith or kin. Geoffrey's 
father had left him a few thousands to keep 
him, and a mother and sister to love and to 
cherish. Nothing would satisfy the lad but 
to follow his old playmate, Tom Theobald, 
into the profession he had chosen, and old 
Mrs. Singleton, with a pang, gave in to her 
boy's entreaties, though she had hoped to 
see a second Geoffrey Singleton one day 
rector of Clungunford. It had been no small 
advantage to Geoffrey to find a friend like 
Theobald to guide and advise him at his outset 
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in life. Time passed on, and now after five 
years' soldiering, their relatiye positions were 
little changed. The one still stood in the 
place of the tutor, the other, of pupil who 
had yet much to learn in the world's ways. 
The wise warnings and counsels of the elder 
were not thrown away on the boy, but Geof- 
frey, nevertheless, nvade the money fly at a 
terrible rate. Horses were his passion, and 
to be in a hunting country was an irresistible 
inducement to be well mounted. A couple of 
summers spent at Aldershot too, had been a 
severe trial to him ; for to be near London 
with all its temptations at your feet is a con- 
stant source of expense. 

Still, Geoflfrey was not heavily dipped, and 
he seemed to lead a joyous life, free from care, 
and almost unconscious of difficulties. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE MESS OF THE PEACOCKS. 



*< Be Jaben here's diet!'* 
Fbom the Unpublished Joubnal of ak Ibish Ensign. 



Dinner had already commenced by the time 
Geoffrey reached the mess, and he took his 
seat rather moodily, thinking that after one 
more night he and the regimental mahogany 
would be strangers for ever so long. 

Opinions vary as to the enjoyments of mess. 
There is a marked difference in the way in 
which it is appreciated by the old and 
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young* With the newly-joined ensign 
his first night at dinner with his brother 
officers is an epoch in his life. He comes, 
most probably, from some quiet home where 
he has been accustomed to a modest table 
supplied with plain food. How strangely do 
these contrast with all the glitter and tinsel, 
the recherchi side dishes (villainously made), 
the crowds of servants and the sparkling 
gooseberry ! What a thing it is to be in the 
army, thinks the lad, and be tueks into the 
third course with an appetite for apple tart 
still unvitiated. He selects cherry brandy 
from the number of liqueurs offered to him 
because it is the only one, with the name of 
which he is familiar. He drinks the fruity 
port known through the service as " strong 
military ditto/' with a blind, fearless confi- 
dence, little thinking what morning pangs 
wait on the insidious fluid. All is new and 
rose-coloured. His young face beams with 
undisguised delight, although he tries to 
look as though he had been accustomed to 
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this sort of thing all his life. How nice and 
glossy is his new shell jacket ; how smart 
those studs, his mother's last gift. But, un- 
happily, as time grows on, these pure joys 
fade, a change comes over the spirit of his 
young dream. We are told by LordMacaulay 
that an Italian felon preferred toil at the 
galleys to a course of reading in Guiccardini's 
History. I believe there are some veteran 
officers who would prefer either or both pun- 
ishments to a sentence of mess dinners for 
life. After many years of it a blank despair 
settles down on the mind, and the monotony 
to an old stager becomes almost insupportable. 
Wherever you eat it the meal is the same. 
Dine in Ceylon, in Quebec, at Gibraltar or 
Fort George, and you will find the same sort 
of spurious entries, the same joints, the same 
sweets, the same hard-breathing, heavy-handed 
waiters with fierce moustachios. There is al- 
ways a blaze of silver and cut-glass, costly 
table linen, and gorgeous moderator lamps, 
too often suggestive of factory chimneys ex-» 

c 5 
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empt from a liability to consume their own 
smoke. 

" What'U you please to take, sir ; cham- 
pagne ? Hock ? Cider cup T^ said the obsequi- 
ous mess butler, giving Singleton's chair a 
slight fillip as he enumerated the above 
mentioned drinks. Richards, like the great 
lexicographer, suffered from an irresistible 
desire to touch everything he saw. He could 
not put a dish down on the table without 
giving a gentle tap to the cover. He was 
miserable when, on pouring out a glass of 
liqueur, he had both hands employed and 
was unable to slap the bottom of the salver. 

"Let's have some fiz," replied Geoffrey, 
knowing that he could not make the magnifi- 
cent butler happier. For Sergeant Richards 
was very splendid in his notions. He could 
not tolerate stinginess. The mess ought to 
be alive, he thought, with plenty of guests in 
it and plenty of liquour flowing. At a regi- 
mental ball or late supper he was in his glory, 
and would cheerfblly sit up all night just for 
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the fun of the thing, appearing at his work 
next morning as if nothing had happened. All 
the bustle of the previous evening had been 
intense enjoyment to him. A most attentive, 
thoughtful waiter was Sergeant Richards ; al- 
ways producing as if by intuition exactly what 
you wanted at exactly the right moment. No 
weary orderly officer returning from a dusty 
trudge to Hospital sank exhausted into an 
arm-chair and half formed a wish for some- 
thing cool, but Richards stood at his side in 
answer to the thought, with a seltzered sherry 
or a glass of fresh ale. 

** New tap, sir," Richards would say, with 
a knowing wag of the head, as he handed 
the beer. But with him the cask was always 
newly tapped, and there were doubts of his 
veracity upon this and other points. There 
never was, however, such a comfortable ser- 
vant about a house. Everything was right; 
everything ready ; everything in its proper 
place and in the best order. No guest ever 
a^ked for a cigar, or having asked for it, had 
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to wait for a light. His ministrations to the 
thirsty late at night were quite touching in 
their tender solicitude. If he had a fault it 
was his weakness for what he called a 
" naval " soda and brandy, one dose of which 
was enough to finish off anyone, and these 
drinks he distributed with admirable impar- 
tiality. No person could ever find out why 
he maligned the sister service by making it 
sponsor for such strong drinks ; that was his 
own secret. With all his good points, how- 
ever, Eichards was a most atrocious snob. 
His admiration for his officers was in direct 
proportion to their capabilities. He pitied 
poor men ; nay, despised them. For one il- 
literate, married officer named Stubbs, who 
never came to mess except to drink bottled 
stout, he expressed the most unbounded con- 
tempt. 

" Mr. Stubbs, sir, just asked me what a 
wis-a-wis was," he remarked confidentially on 
one occasion to a Croesus with whom he was 
on more than intimate terms ; ^^ told him, sir^ 
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he'd better ask the French cook, sir/' and 
wagging his head, but without a smile, Rich- 
ards removed himself from sight. For though 
the Sergeant seemed omnipresent, he was 
never seen to walk or run. He transferred 
himself from place to place by a noiseless, 
but rapid movement, which, on a closer ob- 
servation resolved itself into a series of run- 
ning jumps not unlike the celebrated skip 
of Lord Dundreary, 

Singleton had taken his place between 
MulhoUand, a brevet major, who was fast 
growing old, and Creighton, the youngest 
ensign. As a general rule, the style of con- 
versation at a mess dinner would not repay a 
collector of table talk. It is usually bold, 
and the same subjects reappear as certainly 
as a recurring decimal ; but this night, over 
and above the usual sinful topics of love and 
wine, Raffington's second-hand horse talk, 
and Fitz Greene's efforts to bring " shop " 
upon the tapis, there were two subjects to 
interest everyone. These were the impend- 
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ing inspection, and Singleton's detachment to 
St. Tadds. 

From the former they all shied^ more or 
less, looking upon it as a nuisance and a 
bore, bad enough in itself, without alio mo g 
it to worry people by anticipation. But 
Geoffrey's march to the seaside was being 
keenly discussed. 

" I suppose Molly Kerane won't go for 
the Hunt Cup now ; eh, Davis?" asked 
Gator. 

"Why not?" 

"As you are to be away — not here to see 
after her gallops, I thought perhaps—" 

" I'll take charge of her," put in Raffing- 
ton, eagerly, from his end of the table. 

" Thank you ; I'll not trouble you ,1 think. 
I've made arrangements." 

" How about the dog-oart." 

" I shall take it, of course." 

"Good Gadl" growled old MulhoUand ; 
** You young chaps are very different to what 
we were when I joined. The idea of a sub 
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going on detachment with a brace of hunters, 
a race-horse, and a dog-cart/' 

" Everything changes for the worse, 
doesn't it, MuihoUand ?'* said Theobald, from 
his end of the table, where he was sitting 
president. 

"In my time," went on old Blowhard, as 
the ensigns irreverently styled the major, 
" an ensign joined with Dundas' six manoeuvres 
and a bottle of gin.'* 

*' And when he went on detachment drank 
himself to death, or bolted with the inn- 
keeper's wife or daughter," added Powell. 

" He didn't get into the hands of Golisher 
and ruin his father, or rob his sisters to clear 
himself," retorted the Major. 

" Nor drink champagne at mess, and smoke 
regalias at a shilling a piece," said Fitz 
Greene, whose peculiarities have already been 
described. 

Many at table might have winced at this, 
but the remark from a creature like " Jeru- 
salem" — (some one had christened Fitz 
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Greene — Jerusalem, the Golden Calf)— was 
received with a jeer. 

" You don't spend much in that way, do 
you, Chow-Chow?'* 

This was another of the numerous epithets 
in which the fortunate youth rejoiced. Being 
something of a gourmand, and addicted to 
gorging, he thereby gave his tormentors great 
openings for reproachful nick-names— 
" Chow-Chow," " Pickles," " Captain White's 
Particular," " Gunner's Euin," " Pumpkins," 
" Squash," '' Nosh," " Pudding Head," were 
only a few of these, but they prove that the 
field of selection was wide. 

" You'd rather take it out in food, which 
don't cost extra." 

" Who wants more fish ?" asked the presi- 
dent, seeing every one had finished, and sur- 
prised that Bichards had brought a plate. 

" For the cat, sir," gravely replied the ser- 
geant ; and when pussy had licked the plater 
clean, she was brought to be petted by the 
major. 
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Richards deposited her with much solemnity 
on Mulholland's knee, but he gave her first a 
tremendous pat on the stomach, which ought 
to have killed her, seeing that she was far 
gone with kittens. 

It would have been quite impossible for 
the dinner to have dragged its weary length 
along without the prescribed abuse of the 
messman. This unhappy wretch is always 
considered fair game ; there never was a mess- 
man yet, I believe, who gave satisfaction. 
He is just the opposite of the sovereign who 
*' can do no wrong ;" the messman " can do 
no right." He of the Peacocks was styled, 
irreverently, but yet forcibly " Barabbas." 

*' That robber never gives us anything fit 
to eat," exclaimed Fitz Greene, in a mild effort 
to prove that he had eaten nothing. ''I 
declare I'm still starving. I say, Theobald, 
may I have a plate of sandwiches ?" 

Most of the men laughed at this. Fitz 
Greene had been already helped to two side- 
dishes, and the joints were still on the table. 
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" I swear/' he went on to say, " Fd give a 
sovereign at this moment for a good mutton 
chop and fried potatoes/' 

^^ rd like to see yon, Pickles, after a coarse 
of skilly at the cells/' 

Skilly is a kind of thin porridge, or gruel, 
I beg to state, if any reader is ignorant of the 
compound, and it is the staple diet of pri- 
soners. 

* " There's no holding: you now. Nosh. I 
remember when you thought caviare was 
black currant jam that had had an accident. 
It must be quite queer for you. Now you 
know the taste of truffles, and turtle, and 
chartreuse." 

^^ I suppose a man has a right to enjoy his 
dinner if he pays for it ?" 

" Mutton chop, sir I" said Eichards, putting 
a plate before him suddenly, with a flick. On 
it was an exquisitely browned mutton chop, 
nestling amongst a pile of delicate potatoe 
chips. 

" Lost your sovereign, I think, sir!" added 
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the Sergeant hurriedly, but distinctly. And 
there was, of course, a general roar at Fitz 
Greene's discomfiture, 

"Come, pay up! pay up I You've lost 
your money !" greeted him from all sides. 
And, doubtless the flavour of the chop was 
somewhat injured by its costliness. 

At length dinner was over. The Peacocks 
preserved the time-'honoured custom of dis- 
playing the mahogany, and the rich dark-- 
coloured table was Mulholland's delight. Two 
fatigue men were kept in the mess for the sole 
pin*pose of polishing it, and keeping it as 
bright as a mirror. Then the decanters were 
set down, and as the wine made its circuit, 
most of the party helped themselves. Two, 
notably, did not. These were old Quarritch 
the paymaster, and Mullaly, the assistant- 
surgeon. They were preparing for their usual 
evening trial of speed, and might be seen 
edging back their chairs, as the wine had 
nearly completed its round, so as to get a fair 
start for the door. The race took place 
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every night, and was for the day's " Times/' 
which, having arrived during the dinner 
time, was lying on the ante-room table ; they 
were very evenly matched — there wasn't 
half a pound diflference between them. Some- 
times one got the paper, sometimes the other. 
It was like Oxford and Cambridge on the 
river; but Quarritch was beaten seven con- 
secutive nights, by foul play as he called it, 
and it was rather a pull to make it up. The 
astute young doctor had bribed a mess waiter 
to conceal the paper, and when Quarritch 
went off at score, thinking he was winning, 
easily, Mullaly strolled quickly after him, and 
took the prize from its hiding place, while 
his adversary was searching for it among the 
pile of papers on the table. The pay-master 
caught him out at last, and reported the 
matter. Of course such conduct could not be 
tolerated, and the mess servants were ordered 
not to interfere in future with the sport of the 
mess. 

After this, the great event, others dropped 
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oflF. The billiard-table took away a number 
and presently, " Blue on yellow, red's your 
player ;'' " A life off green ;" " Golly, what a 
fluke," issued with clouds of smoke from the 
room when the board of green cloth held its 
sway. Theobald, the Major, Singleton, and 
one or two more drew round the table to 
finish the bottle. 

** What ! going, Fitz Greene ?" asked Mul- 
hoUand. 

" Yes ; I've promised to read a paper at the 
Institute on ' The Geological Features of the 
Smoketown Basin,' and I must go and work 
it up." 

^^ Sit down, man, and tell us all about it 
first." 

**No, I really must go; I must makeup 
my facts. I wish to consult Delorme." 

Mulholland made a face as if he was going 
to be sick. 

Singleton said — 

** Lord ! Fitz Greene, how nice it must be 
to be so clever." 
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And Powell remarked that claret was an 
expensive wine. 

" What an ass that fellow Delorme is/' 
observed Theobald, who seldom abused a 
man. Delorme was Sir Peregrine's A.D.C. 

^^ A most consummate ass 1" growled the 
Major. 

*^ A regular little brute/' said Powell. 

^^ The conceit of the man amuses me/' said 
Singleton ; " he thinks he can do every- 
thing/' 

'* Thinks himself irresistible with women. 
They're all dying for him, he says/' 

" * I really don't like to flirt with married 
women/ he told me when I met him in a 
house at the other end of the country/' went 
on Theobald. ^^ ^ It might make them un- 
happy, and you know it is hard on the 
poor devils of husbands.' " 

^^ Dash his impudence ! " MulhoUand said^ 
^^But his morality is, after all, above the 
average." 
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" I wonder will Sprot come ?" 

*^ Ah ! Sprot, he's the man for my money" 
(Sprot was the assistant adjutant-general). 
" He's a sort of fellow who's up to anything — 
pool or whist, till alPs blue." 

This was how MuihoUand estimated the 
value of a staff-ofl&cer. 

Let me say a word about MuihoUand here. 
This old chap was a queer specimen of a class 
less frequently encountered now-a-days among 
the officers of the army, than in times past 
He had been a countless number of years in 
the service, and had at one time been senior 
to the colonel himself. But having no spare 
money wherewith to purchase his steps, the 
hopelessness of his prospects, and the appa- 
rent improbability of his ever reaching the 
highest grades, had made him rather callous 
and indifferent. As a young man, he might 
have been ambitious ; but he had never been 
able to see his way to bettering his position 
by his own exertions. In tke days when 
MuihoUand was young, it was not offen that 
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an ofl&cer rose in the service, by merit alone, 
unaided by extraneous help, either monetary 
or influential. A natural indolence of cha- 
racter was greatly increased by the monoto- 
nous routine of daily life into which he soon 
subsided. He ate his breakfast at mess, 
smoked his morning pipe, occasionally went 
to the orderly-room, or to parade, or to 
rooms of his company, took his afternoon con- 
stitutional, dined, and played the eternal 
rubber of whist after dinner. Meanwhile, 
nature vindicated herself, and a life thus un - 
chequered and free from care brought' about 
the usual results. Mulholland rode sixteen 
stone and had a fine port wine flavoured 
countenance. In private life he was a cheery 
old gentleman ; professionally he was a cipher. 
Being but a poor horseman, in the field he 
was practically useless, when called upon to 
act as major. They tell a story of him that 
once at a grand review at one of the camps 
he galloped out to take up a distant point for 
a deployment — going quite in the wrong 
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direction. The whole of the head quarter 
staff rode at him. " Who are you ? and what 
the mischief are you doing here ?" said the 
great personage in chief command. " Please, 
your Eighteousness, I'm anobject " — (" Point" 
or " object/' observe). " By Jove ! you're 
right — you are an object," replied the Duke, 
" and a deuced stolid looking object too." 

The inspection very naturally filled Mul- 
holland with nameless terrors. Macpherson, 
the adjutant, knew this, so to take a rise out 
of the major, he said — 

" They say the General's awfully ' down ' 
on the senior captains." There was always 
a certain amount of antagonism between 
MulhoUand and the adjutant. The former 
was called by the latter an *' old muff," while 
the elder man was perpetually complaining 
of the way things were carried on in the 
regiment. 

" I'm sure I don't know what you mean by 
that, Master Mac. He may do his best to 

VOL. I. D 
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puzzle me.** Mulholland always got verj 
brave in bis cups. 

*^ He's been very keen about the manual 
and platoon, I know/' went on Macpherson. 

^^What if he is," answered the major 
testily. 

'* You'll be mounted, you know* You'll 
have to do it, Mulholland." 

*' Pooh !" said Singleton, interfering. '* I'll 
wager a pony I'll do the manual and platoon 
backwards before his face, and that he won't 
find it out." 

" Done I " cried Powell. But the event 
never came off. 

**They say candlesticks are his hobby," 
observed Theobald. "Raynier wrote me 
word from Sheffield to say that Sir F. asked 
to see the barrack-room candlesticks first 
thing, and played old gooseberry with the 
captains because they were not polished 
bright." 

" By Jove 1 that's a good idea," said Mac- 
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pherson, taking out his note book, " Til see 
to that at tattoo to-night." 

" Let's have coflfee and cigars in the ante- 
room," said Mulholland, getting up. He dis- 
liked the turn which the conversation had 
taken. Followed by everyone, he left the 
table. 

There were only two men in the next room 
— old Quarritch, immersed in the Times^ and 
Fitz Greene, asleep on a sofa before the fire. 

" Holloa ! " cried Geoffrey, " here is old 
Jerusalem. This is how he prepares his 
papers for the Smoketown Institute.*' 

Powell rang the bell. 

" Eichards, bring in a cork," he said. 

" Cork, sir — yes, sir." 

Presently a long claret cork was gravely 
handed to Powell on a silver salver. The 
cork was burnt in the fire, and then given to 
Singleton, who — the regimental artist — pro- 
ceeded, according to immemorial custom with 
the Royal Peacocks, to tattoo Fitz Greene's 
face. MulhoUandy with the Horse Guards 
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orders against practical joking impressed 
forcibly on his mind, pretended not to see the 
decorative work in progress. The rest stood 
by and tendered a word of advice from time 
to time to the artist, such as, " A little more 
under the left eye," "A line drawn down 
the centre of the forehead," and " Now a dab 
on the chin," and so forth. Fitz Greene slept 
calmly through it all, and when the operation 
was completed he was left to his fate. 

'' Who'll cut in ?" asked Mulholland, and 
in answer to his summons the whist table was 
soon formed. 

Theobald and GeoflFrey sat chatting about 
Clungunford for half-an-hour more by the 
fire. 

Theobald asked — 

** Have your people any idea of leaving 
home this summer?" 

** Bertha wants to go abroad, but my mother 
don't." 

" If you found St. Tadds to your liking you 
might have them to stay with you there." 
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** That's not at all a bad idea. Mother 
adores the seaside in the season. Bertha, too, 
likes to sketch the waves and boats, and that 
sort of thing.'' 

" Possibly St. Tadds will not turn out a 
bad move after all." 

" It's a horrid bore, Tom, I can assure you 
all the same. It was of immense consequence 
for me to remain here for the next two 
months." 

Theobald smiled, as much as to say, " I 
daresay you'll survive it." 

They said very little more on the subject, 
and presently got up to go off to Theobald's 
quarters. 

"What! going Geoff?" 

" Yes. I'm sleepy ; there's early parade, 
too, you know." 

" You'd better kick up Jerusalem, there," 
said Powell. 

" Let him sleep, and be blowed to him," 
growled Mulholland. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A GENERAL INSPECTIOX. 



" This is tlie gallant militarist that hath the whole theorie of war 
in the knot of his scarf, and the praotioe in the shape of his 
dagger." 

All's Well that Ends Well. 



Next morning was brilliantly fine. The rain 
was over, but the heavy masses of rain cloud 
still hung above the horizon, and a steaming 
mist rose from the soddened ground, which 
the sun was still too young to dispel. It was 
six a.m., and Smoketown was already awake. 
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The factory chimneys belched forth clouds of 
dense black smoke, and crowds of factory 
operatives, laughing and chaffing among 
themselves, hurried along the principal 
thoroughfares on their way to work. About 
the same time, on this bright early morning, 
an old gentleman with grey moustachios 
might have been observed leaving the town 
by the road which led to the Barracks, 

He was spare of figure and short in stature, 
but very erect in his gait. There was a wicked 
light in the dark eyes, as they gleamed up 
from under his white eyebrows, and a grim 
look about his brow and mouth. He was 
simply dressed; around his neck a blue and 
white bird's-eye "fogle," in many folds ; on 
his head an old-fashioned tall hat, stuck rather 
jauntily on one side. The rest of his gar- 
ments were of unobtrusive colour and cut, a 
faint smile played about his stern lips, as he 
trudged along alone, for he was thinking how 
he was going to take every one by surprise. 

Presently he arrived at the Barrack, and in 
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reply to the query of the sergeant on duty at 
the gate, he said that his name was Prender- 
gast, and that he wanted to see the Colonel. 

"The Colonel is on parade," replied the 
non-commissioned officer, austerely. 

" On parade, eh ? At this time of the morn- 
ing ? Where ? In the drill field, eh ? Very 
good, then I'll go to him in the drill field/' 

And the little old gentleman passed on to 
where the Colonel stood, amidst a number of 
scattered squads at open files. These were 
the duty men and recruits, officers and all, 
indifferently, busily engaged in studying the 
rudiments of their profession. 

"Colonel Cheadleigh, I think?" remarked 
the stranger, quietly, putting one finger to 
his hat as a salute meant to be civil, which 
was very stiff and uncompromising. 

" At your service," replied the Colonel, who 
had recognised his visitor at once, but would 
not admit it. 

" My name is Prendergast. I have come to 
inspect your regiment," said the other, shortly. 
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His curt expression expanded meant — " I am 
Major-General Sir Peregrine Prendergast, 
K.C.B., Commanding in this District, and 
you and yours are completely in my power 
for the rest of this fine spring day/' 

" You find us hard at work/' the Colonel 
replied with a smile. "Hard at work; early 
rising is good for these youngsters of mine." 

*' Humph I Glad to see you at it. Hope 
you often do it," growled the bitterly disap- 
pointed general. He had hoped to pounce on 
his victims unawares. " But when can I be- 
gin work ? Books directly after breakfast, 
dinners, kits, parade in the afternoon. Will 
that suit, Colonel, eh ?" 

" Certainly, General, as you please. Can 
we offer you breakfast ?" 

" Thank'ee, no. My aide-de-camp and the 
horses are at the hotel. I thought I'd look 
you up first thing. But I shall be with you 
again at nine. Good morning," said the 
General, who had long been at the staff in 
high places, and had learnt the exact intona-* 
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tion required to dismiss a disagreeable sabject 
or a troublesome visitor. 

And now there was hurrying to and fro. 
Sir Peregrine was always very much in earnest, 
and determined to see all he could. Most 
inspecting generals have their hobbies. One 
is very keen on " the books/* another on " the 
barracks,'* a third on " the drill." Sir Pere- 
grine went in for everything. He could teach 
a drummer how to tighten the screws of his 
cheese-drum, or the pioneer how to butcher 
the rations. He knew by heart the red text 
books, emblazoned with the royal arms, in 
which are inscribed the regulations of the 
service, He could give the caution for the 
manual and platoon exercise, and he could 
handle a brigade with ease and rapidity. He 
had at his fingers' ends the prices of neces- 
saries, the principles of skirmishing, the weight 
iDf accoutrements, and the campaigns of the 
^eat Napoleon. 

No one possessed a more excellent receipt for 
•j»pe clay, or knew better what should be the 
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expenses of the officers' mess, ffis acquaint, 
ance with the intricacies of "companies 
accounts," with the mysteries of pay sheet 
and ledger, with pay-master's abstracts, 
quarter-master's charges, regimental records, 
rolls books, squad books, small bboks, was 
unequalled by that of any general in Her 
Majesty's service. His eagle eye detected 
dust and cobwebs in the shadiest corner oi 
the darkest soldier's room, and his sharp nose 
smelt out unerringly the presence of an un- 
authorised blacking brush among the bed- 
clothes. Nothing escaped him ; no one knew 
where to have him. With officers he was 
sharp and brusque in his manner, taking them 
up short, and issuing his orders in decisive, 
imperious tones. "With the private men he 
was courtesy itself. It is, perhaps, not the 
least honourable trait in a gentleman's oha* 
racter that he treats with considerable polite- 
ness those whom fate had made his obedient 
humble servants. A soldier is forbidden to 
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" answer/' in the ranks, or out of them. It 
would be well if every person in command 
remembered this. 

Sir Peregrine's second visit was far diflferent 
to his first in the earlj morning ; then he came 
modestly apparelled, on foot, and unattended, 
an object of suspicion to the watchful gate 
sergeant. Now he dashed through the main 
entrance, bedecked with waving plumes and 
twisted scimetar, followed by a gorgeous 
aide de- camp, and announced to all the world 
by tlie vigilant sentinel's impassioned cry of 
'* Guard, turnout." 

Eound about the orderly room stood many 
groups of persons waiting to take their share 
in the imposing ceremony — colour sergeants 
with piles of books, subalterns with their 
" general dodgers," old Mulholland trying to 
look quite unconcerned, the stolid Macpherson 
for once goaded almost to madness, with the 
perspiration streaming down his brow, order- 
lies running to and fro, the sergeant-major 
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haranguing the orderly sergeants, and the 
officers, if their feelings permitted, pretending 
the whole aflfair was a mere farce. 

GeoflFrey Singleton was there also, and he 
had already been told by the Colonel that he 
looked a great deal too cheerful for such an 
eventful occasion. 

"A general's inspection is no laughing 
matter," said Mulholland, following on thp 
same side ; '' you seem to look upon it as a 
good joke." 

At the best of times our friend Geoffrey 
never showed much reverence for his supe- 
riors. He was quite accustomed to be told 
that he was flippant. But then he was " one 
of Mr. Sander's boys," as the Sergeant-major 
called him, in vague conception that Sand- 
hurst was a school kept by some such named 
pedagogue. 

When at that seat of learning, he had not 
distinguished himself at the examination, but 
he had been at the head of the " board ride,'' 
and was very good at the " bar," and the 
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" outside jumps." After leaving the military 
college, he had become a very fidr officer, but 
somehow his profession seemed an agreeable 
pastime and nothing more. 

Sir Peregrine was closeted with the Colonel 
in an inner room ; and each captain went in 
by turns with his books and his subalterns. 

" Old Blowhard loolcs as white as a sheet," 
some one said, as the Major came out. 

" No wonder," put in Geoffrey, who was 
the lieutenant in Blowhard's Company, '' the 
General pitched into him like old boots : he 
couldn't answer a single question. Sir Pere- 
grine told him he was a disgrace to the pro- 
fession, to which he had belonged for twenty- 
five years." 

" But the best thing was," went on Geoffrey, 
*' when the defaulter-book was brought for in- 
spection. * You keep this in your quarters. 
Major MulhoUand?' asked the General. 
^ Most assuredly, sir ; it never leaves them.' 
The General put the book to his nose, and 
smelt it ; opened the leaves, and smelt inside ; 
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turned it over and smelt it again ; then gave 
the book back, and said, severely, * That 
defaulter book is not kept in the captain's 
quarters — don't tell me, I know better. I 
know by the smell of it.' " 

** What sort of questions did he ask ?*' en- 
quired one eager lad, who had still to pass the 
ordeal. 

"Price of potatoes, deposits in savings 
banks, number of married men, price of hos- 
pital stoppages, per centage of third class 
shots, power of Regimental Courts Martial." 

" Stuckley told htm they could give forty- 
two days stoppages of pay, and a hundred and 
sixty-eight years' imprisonment, with hard 
labour," said Fitz Greene. 

" And you told him a tin of blacking cost 
two and elevenpence, and that a great coat 
lasted seven years," retorted Stuckley. 

" Oh, Je — rusalem !" cried every body, 
groaning. 

" Is that your idea of interior economy, you 
sweet scientific youth ?" asked Gkoffirey. 
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" You'd try and make the coats last four- 
teen years if you had the paying for them, 
wouldn*t you ?" said Powell. 

At this moment Macpherson rushed out 
bareheaded — 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen, the Colonel can't 
have you talking and idling about in this way 
just in front of the orderly-room. You are 
to go to your barracks at once. The General 
is going round at the dinner hour. You are 
to see every man's kit laid out at the foot of 
his bed, and you are to be particularly careful 
that every man sits down to his dinner with 
his tunic buttoned up, according to regulation. 
Now, gentlemen, please go. Bugler, tell the 
drum-major to sound oft the first dinner 
call." 

Presently the General issued forth from the 
den into which he had inveigled, and ruth- 
lessly destroyed so many victims, and, head- 
ing a long procession, marched off to inspect 
the soldier's food. He was attended by what 
local papers call a " gay and glittering staff." 
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It consisted of his own A. D. C, the Colonel 
of the Peacocks, both the regimental majors, 
the surgeon, adjutant, quarter-master, and a 
host of others. 

In one of the first rooms the General halted, 

" Like your dinners, my men, hey ?" he 
asked. "What have you got there — soup, 
hey ? Let me taste it.'' 

A dozen ofiScious spoons were forthcoming 
at the instant. 

" Excellent !" said the General, " excellent, 
I declare. Pon my soul, first-rate. An im- 
mense boon to the soldier are these sergeant 
cooks, are they not, Colonel? Here, doctor," 
he cried to McTavish, the regimental surgeon, 
" come and taste this." 

The spoon was handed on. 

" Vary succulent, Sir Paregrine, vary nu — 
treetious," said the Scotch surgeon. 

" Here, Delorme, you try it." 

The exquisite Aide-de-camp turned up his 
nose at the food, but he obeyed orders, and 
swallowed his dose. 
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" Too sweet for my tasle, sir." 

" Too sweet ! Damme, you're an epicure. 
Sweet I It is fifty times better soup than I 
ever get at Midwood. Here, my man, what 
do you call this soup? I must get the re- 
ceipt." 

" Ax yer pardin^ sir ; but — ^beg you pardin, 
sir, that's not soup." 

"Not soup I" med the General, aston- 
ished. 

" No, sir. That's the sauce for the 
pudden ! " 

Everybody burst out laughing. Sir Pere- 
grine louder than the rest, saying afterwards, 
good-humouredly — 

" Damme, he had me there." 

But the General was doomed to be sold 
again that day. I have said that his eye was 
quick to spy out faults, and it was, of course, 
impossible that the festoons of cobwebs that 
hung from the ceilings in several of the rooms 
should escape his notice. He was obliged to 
speak about it at last. 
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" Dirty here — rather dirtj, Colonel. See, 
I can write my name in the dust on this 
man's pack. Tou must look to this; and 
those ceilings are disgraceful— those cobwebs 
should be removed, there are lots of long 
scrubbers — ^^ 

" I beg your pardon, General ; I am sure I 
regret yon should have to find fault about 
those cobwebs, but I assure you we are posi- 
tively obliged to allow them to remain." 

" Obliged ? Come, come." 

" My men are so annoyed by flies in these 
harracks that we are actually compelled to — 
encourage the spiders 1" 

The General didn't like this much ; but as 
he saw the Colonel's face was perfectly grave, 
he pretended to believe the statement, and 
ignored the joke altogether. 

The dinners ended, Sir Peregrine visited 
the sergeants' mess, the tailors' and shoe- 
makers' shops, the cells, the hospital, the 
canteen — that blessed institution, the soldier's 
club, where he gets the best of everything for 
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less than cost price — and finally, the regi- 
mental schools. Here the children were ex- 
amined, while Delorme made hideous faces at 
them from behind Sir Peregrine's back, so 
that they howled with terror in the midst of a 
psalm tune. 

By this time the dressing bugle had 
" went," as the soldiers say, and the Colonel 
carried off Sir Peregrine for a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit. By and bye the horses were 
brought round, and the great man started for 
the drill field. Here the regiment was drawn 
up in line to receive him. The usual pre- 
liminaries concluded, the General asked for 
Major Mulholland. Blowhard, who was act- 
ing as a mounted officer, in the absence of one 
of the regimental majors, came pounding out 
of the front, and nearly knocked the General 
over, his dray-horse being rather difficult to 
stop when set in motion. 

'^Take your flat-footed, three-cornered, cart- 
horse out of this, sir," yelled little Prender- 
gast in his fury. 
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He was the nattiest of men ; sat his horse 
to perfection, and was very intolerant of in- 
fantry majors who could not ride. Mulhol- 
land's big Irish mare had put her foot into a 
puddle just as she reached the General, and 
had splashed Sir Peregrine from head to foot. 

Mulholland was too much terrified to 
apologise, and waited patiently for orders. 
Sir Peregrine and his aide were meanwhile 
employed in wiping off the mud from the most 
Tahiable part of their trappings. 

''What shall I do. General?" at length 
asked old Blowhard, who was beginning to 
feel uncomfortable. 

" Wait." 

At last the General said, speaking fast and 
between his teeth — 

" Change the front of your line by the 
open column movement, then advance in a 
direct echellon from the right, change your 
direction to the left, and form company 
squares." 
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" Very good, sir/* replied Blowhard, with 
his teeth chattering. 

Then he made off as fast as he dared for 
that part of the line most remote from the 
General. Arrived there he roared out some 
almost unintelligible order, which was wrong 
every word. 

" No, no 1" shouted Sir Peregrine. " Tell 
him to come here. No, let him stay where 

he is ; such a d d clumsy horseman is 

better at a distance. Tell him to change his 
front by the open column movement, &c." 

Off galloped Delorme,^ and repeated the 
General's instructions. 

" Eh ! young man, what is that you say ?" 
asked Mulholland, putting his hand to his 
ear, and pretending to be rather deaf. He 
only wanted to gain time j he was not the 
least hard of heaiing. 

*' The General says you*re to change your 
direction by the open column movement." 

"I know what I'm about," replied the 
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Major in high dudgeon. " I know what Tm 
about young man. Damn these young Jack- 
a-dandies/' he added, sot to voce. 

And then turning he delivered a second 
word of command, as di£Ferent as possible 
from the first, and equally incorrect. 

The General now dashed up in person, but 
he was too late. The fatal executive word 
had been given; '* Quick march" had set all 
in motion, and the Royal Peacocks (who re- 
joiced in yellow facings) had already assumed 
the appearance of a canary pudding. 

" Halt !'' cried the Colonel, in agonised 
accents. 

" Go away, go away !" yelled the General; 
" don't let me see your face again." 

And poor Mulholland retired to the rear of 
the line, in disgrace. 

'* Who is the next senior oflScer ?" asked 
Sir Peregrine. 

'' Captain Theobald, sir." 

" Call him out to see if he can set this 
jumble right." 
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No one but Tom Theobald could have done 
it. The regiment was in reality "all in a 
heap." The men, chuckling at the mistakes 
of their commander, had grown indiflferent 
and quite out of hand. The non-commis- 
sioned officers disgusted. All cohesion among 
the particles which compose the battalion 
mass had vanished. 

One word rang out sharp and clear from 
Theobald, and the men knew they had found 
their master. A body of men is like an in- 
strument high-toned and intricate. Those 
who, so to speak, constitute the keys, know 
full well whether it is a bungler or an adept 
who plays. 

A simple inversion was enough to set all 
straight again. The execution of some in- 
volved manoeuvres followed, and Sir Pere- 
grine recovered his good humour. When 
square was formed in order that the General 
might enquire, according to immemorial cus- 
tom and the regulation of the service, whether 
any one had any complaint to prefer on any 
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conceivable subject, Sir Peregrine was good 
enough to express his satisfaction at what he 
had seen, in a few words of panegyric* 

All was now over, except the inspection 
dinner. This was the last act of the play. 

The same bird which had conveyed the 
intelligence about the candlesticks had also 
notified that Sir Peregrine had set his face 
against extravagance at mess. 

It was no new thing for the Horse Guards 
to promulgate phillippics against all such 
expenditure ; yet general officers, with Con- 
servative tendencies, would be bitterly dis- 
appointed if they were set down to a Barme- 
cide feast, when the toils of the day's inspec- 
tion were at an end. As a rule, therefore, on 
a night when the General honours a regiment 
with his company, the dinner is even more 
pretentious than at any other times. Turtle 
soup and turbot are followed by venison and 
plover's eggs. But the Peacocks had made 
no such elaborate preparations for Sir Pere- 
grine. Nay, all the energies of the Colonel 
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and Mess Committee had been exerted in the 
opposite direction. The food had been re- 
stricted to plain }ointS) roast and boiled. 
Smoketown was too far from the sea-coast to 
be abundantly supplied with fish, so the 
Colonel told Sir Peregrine that he would not 
apologise for its absence. There were no 
side-dishes except bee&teak pudding and 
hashed mutton; second course, there was 
none ; and the only sweets were apple dump- 
lings and pancakes. As to the wine — no 
cellar in the service equalled that of the 
Eoyal Peacocks. But the Clos Vougeot and 
Moet's best brands were not drawn to tickle 
the General's palate. The pale sherry was 
of too costly a description to risk the reputa- 
tion of the regiment when rashly displayed 
before the scrutinizing gaze of Sir Peregrine. 
At dinner there was only beer in silver 
tankards; and afterwards the two stately 
decanters sent round contained nothing better 
than the vilest decoctions — Hamburgh wines 
got in from the nearest public house. But 
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though the fare was thus meagre, it was 
splendid poverty, indeed. The table shone 
with costly plate, for the Peacocks were 
peculiarly rich in such property. The regi- 
mental plate chest is often a strange record 
of the achievements of the corps. Here we 
may read the glorious actions iu which the 
regiment has been engaged, the countries in 
which it has served, the names of the great 
men who have been brought up in its ranks. 
Crests and badges typical of the deeds which 
have won them, are the monuments of the 
fame of the forefathers of the regiment who 
have shed their blood to earn these honourable 
distinctions. Thus sphinxes perched on soup- 
tureen and side-dish, speak of Egypt and the 
Aboukir ; an elephant bending under the 
weight of an epergne, or a tiger clambering 
up the side of a silver-gilt goblet, carries one 
back to the early battle-fields of India ; and 
castellated salt-cellars embalm the heroism of 
the defenders of Gibraltar. Perhaps a Royal 
Prince has once deigned to allow his name to 
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be inscribed upon the regimental rolls, or 
some great commander has learnt the first 
principles of his art under the regimental drill- 
corporal. These are facts to be perpetuated. 
The first by a full-length figure as a centre- 
piece, representing His Royal Highness in the 
insufficient costume of a Boman consul ; the 
latter, by a handsome salver, with a compli- 
mentary address to his brethren inarms. The 
daring subaltern again, who shot the first 
Koodoo beyond the frontier of the Cape, 
bequeaths as a legacy to the mess the horn of 
that somewhat fabulous animal ; and this, 
converted into a snuff-box, circulates round 
the table with the wine — a terror to the 
glasses — in company with the hoof of Captain 
Sharp's bay horse, Happy-go- Lucky, which 
won the Masulipatam Steeplechase in 1819. 

Authorities differ as to the mode in which 
the Peacocks got their name and badge. 
Among the newly joined ensigns a legend was 
current that the bird had been captured from 
Juno, Queen of Japan, at the battle of Assaye. 
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The real truth was that at the storming of a 
Hindoo temple, occupied as a fortress by 
some robber horde, in the old days of Pinda- 
ree warfare, they had found one of the sacred 
birds among the spoils. But they had left 
half the regiment on the field slain in the 
bloody action. Now, of course, the mess 
table groaned under peacocks, and the thou- 
sand eyes of its variegated tail wink ed at you 
from every ornament, making you feel dizzy 
aiid queer long before your time. 

}Jusic, too, lent its charms to redeem the 
scantiness of the feast. If it did not succeed 
in this, at least it drowned the tones of the 
speakers, and made some amends for the flat- 
ness of the conversation. Delorme took 
refuge in it when Fitz Greene pestered him 
with scientific questions, and it made old 
'' Barracks,'' or " Old Mops and Brooms," as. 
the young Peacocks styled the barrack- 
master, raise his voice when that estimable 
but prosy warrior began to narrate the story 
of the battle of Berea. He always spilt a 
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gliuis of claret on the table in order to make 
a river, and thus give practical illustration of 
the strategy employed on that occasion. 
High above all the talk rose the crashing, 
ear-deafening, brassy din. The man with the 
big drum made you jump oflF your chair at 
each bang he gave the parchment ; the trom- 
bone players, and the men with instruments 
curled all around their bodies, like Israelitish 
musicians are represented in old engravings 
playing before the ark, fairly blew you out of 
time with their terrible tones. It is the custom 
of the service thus to do the guest honour, 
and once or twice a week for the officers alone 
to feast off such sweet sounds. It is a terrible 
infliction, but it will be always the rule. I have 
seen somewhere in an old book on the train- 
ing of prize-fighters, that it is recommended 
that they should be fed on meat half raw, 
while brass bands discourse martial music : 
England's soldiers are prepared for the great 
fights of their country in a similar way. 
Sir Peregrine expressed himself much 
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pleased at the homeliness of the banqaet ; but 
he eat precious little and drank less. 

"Damine, sir," he remarked to Delorme 
afterwards, " did you ever taste such rot-gut 
as that port?" 

" It was coarse feeding, too, wasn't it, sir ?'' 
said the fastidious Aide-de- camp. 

" Quite good . enough for fellows of that 
sort, I daresay ; but next time I make an in- 
Hpection of the Peacocks, we'll pretend I've 
got to catch a train, and we'll dine quietly at 
the inn. Ugh I What a lot of filth a man 
has to eat in his lifetime." 

The General had gone very early. He 
would not even play whist. He was anxious, 
apparently, to shake the dust of such hos- 
pitality oflF his feet. 

"Boys !" cried MulhoUand, as the General 
went out, accompanied by the chief, " who's 
for a hand at whist ? Ring the bell, Jerusa- 
lem ; Richards, the whist table, and a brandy 
soda for me, and tell the mess-man to get 
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some grilled bones for supper by and bye. 
We'll make a night of it." 

There was a large party, for on these 
nights of inspection it is usual to ask all the 
heads of departments to meet the general at 
dinner ; so some of the lads were able to 
carry oflF the garrison chaplain to play pool. 
Later on they painted the barrack master 
blue, and one mischievous wretch filled the 
" general doctor's " pouch with ink, so that 
when he sought for his handkercliief therein, 
he dabbed his nose all over with black 
marks. 

But these graceful games took place 
after Geoffrey and Theobald had left the 
mess. 

" I'll say good bye now," said Singleton, 
just as he was turning in. 

" No, no ; I'll go down with you when 
you march to the station in the morning," 
answered Theobald, from the inner room. 
Then he put his head out and said, " Look 
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here, young chap, if you want any stuflF, just 
draw on me for what you like." 

" You're a very good fellow, Tom ; but I'm 
all right enough. Good night/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ST. TADDS. 



" These panting damselsj dandng for their liveSa 
Are only nuddenB waltsing into wives ; 
Those smiling matrons are appraisers sly, 
Who regulate the dance, the squeese, the sigh." 

Austin. 



There was joy in St. Tadds when it was 
known that a detachment of soldiers had 
arrived, and were to be quartered in the town. 
There was no immediate alarm for the public 
safety. The disturbances anticipated were 
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only prospective. The wild mountaineers of 
the district objected to the enclosure of cer- 
tain common lands, in which they claimed a 
vested interest, and their discontent bubbling 
upon the surface, it had been considered ad- 
visable, as the Home Secretary had said in 
the House, "to maintain a small military 
post in the neighbourhood to repress lawless- 
ness and protect property." 

No ; the general joy arose from other 
causes than the security aflforded by the pre- 
sence of Lieut. Singleton's .detachment, and 
the reasons thereof we shall proceed to ex- 
plain. 

St. Tadds calls itself a watering place, and 
is situated on a bay, which the enthusiastic 
natives compared with that of Naples — that 
is to say, with Naples of their own imagina- 
tions. No native Taddean had ever travelled 
so far from home. Nevertheless, on a bright 
sunshiny day, the view is pretty enough. The 
little white town lies nestled under the wing 
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of a massive headland, which stretches away 
to the northward. A causeway, half 
thoroughfare, half promenade, winds round 
the bay to the south, margined on one side 
by tiny villas, half hid by a luxuriant foliage. 
Beneath this road are the sands, broad and 
yellow, the demesne of the donkey driver and 
the bathing woman. Behind a lofty range of 
hills closes the view, and forms an impene- 
trable barrier to the east wind. 

It is not many years since the Taddeans 
emerged from a state of semi-barbarism. 
Railways had already formed a net- work over 
the land, before any one thought of opening a 
branch line with St. Tadds. The town, called 
upon at last to take rank as one of the water- 
ing places of the united kingdom, soon awoke 
to its own importance, and made — it must be 
confessed, in a few years — gigantic strides. 
But there was ever apparent in the town, 
evidence that its growth had been forced. 
Like some lanky child, whose long limbs con- 
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trast strangely with an infantile voice, St, 
TaJds seemed an odd compound of crudeness 
and maturity. Side by side with spacious 
hotels, snug villas, and the town hall, stood 
miserable straw thatched cottages, or strag- 
gling ruinous barns, vestiges of its former 
insignificance as a city. 

One of the chief attractions of St. Tadds was 
a fine old mansion, built in the Elizabethan 
style, once the habitation of the lords of the 
manor, but which, through the lapse of time, 
and the failing fortune of its proprietors, had 
degenerated into an hotel. 

This house went by the name of " The 
Grange." The offensive suflSx which denoted 
its present employment was usually sup- 
pressed. It was a roomy, comfortable place, 
quite of the old style. • With a slight stretch 
of the imagination, an inmate of The Grange 
might have fancied himself a visitor at the 
house of one of the county families. 

The large entrance-hall, the grand staircase, 
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the reception room^ the ball room ; in fact, all 
parts of the mansion were in keeping with its 
character as a country house ; the bar, the atten- 
dant nymphs, the slip-shod waiters, the grimy 
boots, were kept strictly in the back ground. 
A long avenue' wound, cool and umbrageous, 
beneath a high, over-arching leafage of an- 
cestral elms. Trimly-kept grounds surrounded 
the house, and brilliant-coloured flower beds 
bloomed conspicuous in the garden. Imme- 
diately above the causeway ran a straight 
terrace walk, commanding a perfect view 
seaward across the sands. Amidst the shrub- 
beries, which closed in and concealed the 
offices, might be caught glimpses of the stained 
brickwork of the stables — a building as old 
as the house itself There was an air of quiet 
respectability about the place altogether ex- 
ceptional with an hotel; and Mrs. Swans- 
down, the landlady, was quite alive to the 
grandeur of her position. She often spoke of 
her customers as if they had been a houseful 
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of friends, a pleasant party whom she was 
entertaining in her own house. An impor- 
tant personage was Mrs. Swansdown in the 
Taddean community, for it was generally ad- 
mitted that during the season the residents at 
The Grange formed the pink of the society of 
the watering place. The other hotels and 
terraces bowed down obsequiously to the 
aristocrats at The Grange ; imitated them in 
their amusements, flocked eagerly to the as- 
sembly balls set on foot under their auspices, 
and treated them with all conceivable respect. 
No doubt they were justified in so doing. Had 
not Lord John Bricbatt, the second son of the 
Marquis of Stomortor, had not Sir Christopher 
Messiter and Lady Messiter lived at The 
Grange for three successive summers ? Had 
not Mr. McStiggins, the Member of the 
County, with his wife and family, made The 
Grange his resting-place during the parlia- 
mentary recess ? Rumours had been at one 
time afloat that royalty itself had fixed its eyes 
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on The Grange as a sea-side palace. And 
why not, thought the Taddeans. Why should 
not the Court select as a residence the place 
to which flocked the scions of the aristocracy, 
the members of the Imperial legislature, 
** seeking," in the beautiful language of Mrs. 
Swansdown's advertisements, ^^ solace in the 
quiet of its lovely scenery, and refreshment in 
the limpidity of its ever tranquil waters ?'' 

In addition to the transient society of St, 
Tadds was the permanent, consisting of its 
clergyman, its lawyers, its retired officers, and 
such of the small country families as were 
content to sojourn by the seaside from year to 
year, since they found in the gaiety of the 
summer months an ample set-off to the gloomy 
and monotonous winter. The two societies were 
not exactly antagonistic, but they did not 
coalesce very freely. The Taddeans hated 
the dwellers at The Grange, feeling them to 
be superior. The visitors, in their turn, des- 
pised the residents. To all outward seeming. 
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however, they were cordial enough, and at 
the assembly balls, already referred to, each 
party was represented by stewards, bound to 
uphold its respective rights in precedence, 
supper, and partners. This last was the most 
difficult and the sorest point in St. Tadds. By 
some strange interposition of providence there 
was an immense preponderance of females in 
the families of the resident inhabitants — the 
town literally swarmed with young ladies; 
not a house but possessed three daughters — 
many a happy father might count seven or 
more daily round the family board. To 
counterbalance this there were no sons. It 
was said that here and there a family was to 
be met with which owned a boy following 
a profession in London or the colonies ; but 
on the whole I am inclined to think that the 
air of St. Tadds was unfavourable to the birth 
of male children. The supply, unfortunately, 
of young ladies far exceeded the demand. 
Upon a society such as this, and at its dull 
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geason, was the dashing young Peacock, 
Geoflrey Singleton lannched. The eflfect was 
the more dazzling that it was so entirely 
unexpected. Geoffrey Singleton flashed into 
the Taddean zenith like an unlooked-for comet, 
and immediately became the object of intense, 
but unastronomical, observation on the part of 
many shrewd pairs of eyes ; or, to change the 
metaphor, he was like the first wild goose 
flying after a sojourn in southern lands north- 
wards to where the astute Canadian sportsman 
lies in wait, ensconced in his ice-built cover ; 
as the fowler shakes his decoys and prepares 
to bag his first victim, the precursor of flocks, 
and flocks of game, so the young ladies of St. 
Tadds shook out their plumage, and made 
desperate chase after their solitary quarry. 

Singleton marched his men into the bar- 
racks prepared for them at the outskirts of 
the town. For himSelf no provision had been 
made ; he therefore took up his quarters at 
The Grange. He secured two stalls in The 
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Grange stables, and accommodation for his 
dog-cart, and foand that the eager landlady 
had told off to himself the two best rooms in 
the house. The advent of a subaltern with a 
few dozen soldiers under his command was in 
itself suflBciently exciting ; but when it became 
known that the officer had engaged a suite of 
apartments at The Grange, and kept a stud of 
horses, we can form some conception of the 
feverish state of the Taddean pulse. 

Before twenty-four hours had passed over 
his head Geoffi'ey had received visits or cards 
from most of the leading gentry of St. Tadds. 
The Rev. Mr. Tanner would be delighted to 
see him at lunch at the Rectory any day he 
might like to look in, and so would Mrs. 
Tanner. Colonel Hookman insisted that 
Geoffrey should go up that very evening to 
hear the Misses Hookman sing. '* No cere- 
mony, my dear sir. Just ourselves, you know, 
and my daughters shall give you some music." 
Poor Mrs. Mackinnon had no male Mercury 
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to convey her respects to the new comer at 
The Grange, but she clenched the matter by 
sending him a formal invitation to dine at the 
Hurst next day. It may be as well to insert 
here, by way of parenthesis, that there were 
four unmarried daughters wasting their sweet- 
ness on the desert air of the Eectory ; that 
the Misses Hookman were as numerous as the 
muses, though not so gifted ; ^nd that in the 
honey-suckled bower of the Hurst five full 
blown Mackinnons were fast passing within 
the verge of old maidism. 

Before three days had gone by, Geofirey 
had lunched at the Eectory, played croquet 
at the Hurst, and had listened to the dulcet 
strains of the tuneful Hookmans. 

It is a nice thing to be made much of. It 
is pleasant to be received with open arms, 
and treated as a precious pet. An idle man 
appreciates attention all the more that it helps 
to fill the blanks in his time. Singleton's 
occupations were few, and the social Taddeans 
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found him ready enough to meet them half 
way. 

I think it is Petrach, in his '* Triumph of 
Love/' who makes out that one of Cupid's 
parents is ease, or more exactly, laziness. In 
the language of the mess-room, Singleton 
went "a complete mucker," and flirted most 
desperately in succession with every girl in 
the place. Nevertheless, no individual young 
lady could flatter herself that she engrossed 
his attentions; and this was the entire fault of 
the young ladies themselves. They were so 
eager and so keen in their husband hunt that 
they hustled and jostled one another, and 
spoilt everybody's game, all and singular. 
Like a herd of buffaloes at a shallow pool, 
they fought and squabbled among themselves 
till they trampled the fair and precious liquid 
into mud. No sooner was Geoffrey au mtetix 
with one Miss Tanner than another would 
arrive most inopportunely on the scene. The 
Misses Mackinnon almost came to blows over 
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him at croquet ; while the eldest Miss Hook- 
man declared that Geoflfrey had become so 
agitated at the second verse of the song, " Tako 
back the heart that thou gayest," that he 
would certainly have proposed then and there 
had not Amelia, the prying minx, come into 
the drawing-room and disturbed the tSte-a-tSte. 
The fact was, Singleton had given Amelia's 
fair hand the slightest of squeezes at a carpet 
dance the night before, and she, imagining 
she was all in all to the gay deceiver, had de- 
cided it was unwise to leave him alone too 
long with her sister. It was as if all these 
young ladies were entered for a race — a species 
of Oaks. They gave themselves up willingly 
to the game, and strove for victory as eagerly 
as the best thoroughbreds on Epsom Downs. 
The mammas and papas were the jockeys, 
and each slashed and spurred their girls along, 
striving to land the great military matri- 
monial stakes, the winner to be sold without 
reservation. After all, the ardent desire for 
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a matrimonial settlement is not the peculiar 
heritage of the womankind of St. Tadds. 
Much the same holds good in all lands. A 
man's wisdom, his talents, his acquired know- 
ledge, are generally directed into many chan- 
nels. He has his professional employments ; 
perhaps the cares and duties of property to 
which he must attend. These distract and 
occupy his mind. With a woman, all her 
energies are concentrated upon one object, 
and work in one groove. Her first and great 
aim in life is to get married. Alas ! that so 
much maiden wealth should go ** a begging." 
Is there no colony like that of ancient Eome, 
where manly bosoms yearn, uncheered by fa- 
male charms ? Bouse and make a raid upon 
St. Tadds ; here is spoil equal to that of the 
fairest Sabine maids. 

One morning after breakfast, Geoffrey on 
his return from Barracks, looked into 
Mrs. Swansdown's sanctum. The worthy 
landlady of The Grange was rather splendid 
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in her ideas. In indulgence of her luxurious 
taste, she usually occupied as a sitting-room, 
a small but gorgeously furnished boudoir, one 
of a suite reserved in the season for her most 
distinguished guests. This room was full of 
gilt furniture and velvet hangings. The car- 
pet was thick and costly, and the Davenport 
at which Mrs. Swansdown wrote and made 
out her accounts, was a marvel in ornate 
upholstery. Personally, she herself was 
always well turned out. To dress richly was 
her weakness. Mrs. Swansdown loved to 
arrange her portly figure in silks, and ape 
the airs of a great dame. But she was a kind- 
hearted woman, notwithstanding. It had 
been a lucky day for the late Mr. Swansdown 
when he had raised the bustling Barbara 
Whippy, barmaid of the ''Partridge and 
Dog," to share his fortunes, and the manage- 
ment of the big hotel. She made his fortune 
for him indeed. With a proper sense of gra- 
titude, the poor man died as soon as he could. 
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and left her uncontrolled mistress of all he 
possessed. Mrs. Swansdown made good use 
of her riches. She gave largely in charity, 
and was much esteemed in the parish. Already 
Geoflfrey and she were tremendous allies. 

" Come in and tell us all the news, Cap- 
tain,'' she cried. " I can't have you smoking 
here though." 

Geoffrey put down the stump of his cigar 
in a flower-pot in the hall, and going in 
shook Mrs. Swansdown warmly by the hand. 

'* Why you're looking as blooming as a live 
duchess this morning," said he, deferentially. 
She had cherry-coloured ribbons in her cap, 
and wore a handsome black silk dress, with a 
great deal of lace about it. 

" Sit down. Captain, and spare my blushes," 
replied the buxom landlady, trying to sim- 
per, " But I'm very glad you're come. I'm 
expecting a visitor, and I want to introduce 
you." 

^' I shall be charmed to make the acquaint- 

VOL. I. F 
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ance of any friend of MrB. Swansdown," said 
the officer, 

^ She's one of the right sort. Comes here 
to practice in the kitchen, and get her hand 
in with the pastry and that like.'' 

*' Oh, really," replied GeoflFrey. His interest 
at first awakened was &st vanishing. In his 
mind's eye he pictured a dowdy girl at work 
among the stew-pans, with hot cheeks and 
pasty, bedabbled fingers. 

'^ She's worth all them stuck-up Hook- 
man's and Tanners, and the rest of them put 
together. Bless yer heart, I can see through 
people of that sort They're a mean lot, as 
distant to me as — as if I could not buy up 
the whole lot of them. They'll be civil, and 
will come here fast enough when the balls are 
going on — if it costs them nothing I mean. 
Though I once did vow that Mrs. Mackinnon 
should n ever darken my doors again." 

At one of the aforesaid assembly balls, 
Mrs. Swansdown in the fiiUness of her heart. 
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had gone in and seated herself among the 
chaperones. She said it did her heart good 
to see the young people enjoying themselves. 
Some had greeted her with cold and scornful 
looks, but Mrs. Mackinnon had actually got 
up, and muttering something about presump- 
tion, had sailed majestically out of the room. 
Mrs* Sv^ansdown found that she had given 
dire offence to the grandees of St. Tadds. 
After a long consultation among themselves 
she was waited upon next ^ay by a deputa- 
tion of the leaders of society, and begged that 
she would never again intrude, or they must 
withdraw their custom. 

" I snapped my fingers in old Hookman's 
face, and told him I didn^t care that for him 
or his custom. My house is my own and 
"I'll go into what rooms I please, and when T 
please." 

Between Mrs. Swansdown and the genteel 
part of St Tadds there was little love lost. 

" I've never been a halfpenny the richer by 
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any of them," she added, contemptuously. 
" Miss Kate, now, she's quite a diflferent sort, 
bless her heart. And to see the way they 
treat her, the upstarts. She's a bom lady too, 
and her father is — But wait till you see 
her," 

Geoffrey's spirits rose again, and he began 
to long for the arrival of Mrs. Swansdown's 
paragon. At this moment a gentle tap was 
heard at the door. 

" Are you engaged ? May I come in ?'' 
said a sweet young voice, and in answer to 
the landlady's cheery welcome Kate Bray- 
brooke entered. 

A bright maiden some twenty years of age, 
with a healthy , clear complexioned face, from 
off which the lustrous masses of heavy brown 
hair were drawn and tied with a crimson 
velvet band. A plain dress of dark blue 
serge, bound with black, fitted her exquisitely 
neat figure to perfection. She looked the in- 
carnation of nattiness and prim tidiness, from 
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the crown of her saucy sailor's hat of white 
straw, adorned with crimson ribbons, to the 
sole of her tiny foot, which, shod in a work- 
manlike, determined-looking little boot, peeped 
out below the plain petticoat of black silk. 
To many men the other sex never appear so 
captivating as when attired in their out of 
door or walking dress. Evening costume 
has its charms ; faultlessly modelled arms, 
dazzling white shoulders, and glittering 
jewels are attractive enough. Heaven knows. 
But it is an open question whether the steam- 
ing atmosphere of a ball room developes the 
embryo, flirtation, into the child, matrimony. 
Let the young woman who seeks to defeat 
and enslave for life her natural born enemy, 
man, advance to battle in a looped up dress, 
with a jaunty hat, and armed with an um- 
brella. Thus arrayed the game is her own, 
whether the scene of action be the croquet 
ground, or the ruined abbey which has to be 
sketched, or the shingle of the sea beach. 
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where the plash of the waves makes constant 
masic, and the white sails flit by like birds 
slow on the wing. 

Kate Braybrooke's face was in repose quiet 
and demure. The long, dark fringes of her 
drooping eyelids came far down her cheeks. 
With mouth so firm, lips well coloured, but 
thin, almost clean cut, and slight young 
figure, straight and erect as a sapling, she 
seemed a very staid and stately personage. 
There was that in the tenonr of her daily 
life to make Kate prematurely grave in her 
demeanour. Yet when she lifted those long 
lashes and gazed at you with her wonderful 
eyes, you read at once merriment, archness, 
and a rich capacity for enjoyment in their 
clear grey depths. There were also visible 
warm affection, and a gentle, long suffering 
disposition. Qualities tempered, albeit, with 
much resoluteness and sober steadiness of 
character, and these last lay so much upon 
the surface that with all those who were at 
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no pains to know Iier intimately she passed 
for a cold-hearted girl. 

^* This is Captain Bingleton, Miss^" said 
Mrs. Swansdown. 

They exchanged bows, and Kate, looking 
him fall in the face, seemed to take his mea- 
sure at a glance. Geoffrey could not bear to 
stare long at the brightness of her handsome 
face, and after a struggle with Kate's frank 
eyes he dropped his own, 

A few commonplaces followed. 

*' How do you like St. Tadds ?* asked Miss 
Braybrooke. 

" Extremely ; people are so kind. I need 
never stay at home a single night.'' 

" Yes. I fancy there is always a great deal 
going on here." 

*' I do not think I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you before at any of the houses here- 
abouts. I can hardly be mistaken ?*' 

" I never go out,*' answered Kate, simply, 
*' and we never see anybody at home. My 
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father is a very great invalid, and we live very 
much to ourselves." 

Geoffrey did not reply at once, and Kate 
went on — 

** Surely you must miss your regiment and 
all your friends at this out-of-the-way place, 
Captain Singleton." 

" Oh ! no. It's almost a relief to be quite 
one's own master. You*ve no idea what a 
change this is to our monotonous barrack life/* 

They chatted on in this way for some time. 
At last Kate said to Mrs. Swansdown— 

" You know what Fve come for." 

The landlady grinned, and nodded her 
head towards Singleton with a meaning look. 

" Never mind. Don't mince matters. You 
must know I'm something of a cook," said 
Kate to Geoffrey. "My father likes nice 
dishes, and thanks to kind Mrs. Swansdown, 
I am able to gratify his tastes sometimes." 

"Tm afraid I'm rather in the way. Fil 
say good-bye." 
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** Unless you'd like to go down into the 
kitchen with us ?" 

'' Of all things/' 

*' Then come along." 

Among the bright stew-pans, and before 
the blazing fire of the grand old kitchen 
range, Geoflfrey pretended to help Kate, and 
they became very friendly. 

Suddenly GeoflFrey remembered that he had 
an engagement to lunch at the Rectory. 

" Heavens 1'' he cried, " I had quite for- 
gotten. I've got to go out to lunch." 

^* Why you might have stayed to eat some 
of this we've been so busy over," said Mrs. 
Swansdown. 

** And where is it to-day may I ask, Mr. 
Singleton ?" asked Kate. 

" Mrs. Tanner," he replied, making a face, 
" is to be the happy woman. I wish she and 
all her daughters were at Jericho." 

" Grateful, certainly," remarked Kate. " If 
people only knew how their choicest gifts 
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were despised. We shall never ask you to 
lunch now that I know how you speak of 
hospitable hosts." 

" Pray don't say that. Good-bye now." 

As soon as he was gone Mrs. Swansdown 
winked portentously, and said— 

** It's my belief, Miss Kate, you might have 
made short work of him if you had liked/' 

" Nonsense. I leave all that sort of stuflF 
to the belles of St. Tadds." 

" A fig for the whole lot of them 1" cried 
Mrs. Swansdown, contemptuously. 

"Rubbish! Rubbish 1'' replied Kate, 
laughing. '* What can I hope to do with such 
beauties as Julia Tanner and Violet Mackin- 
non in the field ? But, come, you dear old 
thing; let's finish what we are at. Father 
will begin to growl if I slay away so 
long." 

They said no more about ** the officer ;" 
but in her own heart of hearts Kate Bray- 
brooke thought Singleton *^ viery nice." flow 
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much that expression means in the month of 
a fresh, simple-minded girl 1 It is three-parts 
of a confession that the man of whom it is 
said is quite to her taste ; it is a condition 
which invariably precedes, and often de- 
velopes, a much stronger feeling. The next 
stage is, *' I like him very much ;' * and that 
reached, she has passed the half-way house 
on the road to the explicit admission " I love 
him.'' It was not strange that Kate should 
take to this dashing young soldier at first 
sight. Living apart-beyond the hum-drum 
world of St. Tadds, even— this was the first 
revelation of a gentleman which had been 
vouchsafed to her in her short experience. It 
was well for her that home occupation, multi- 
form and endless, claimed her utterly, almost 
to her thoughts. 

And he, lord of the creation and sole 
swain of St. Tadds, what said he of his 
newest acquaintance ? 
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^^ She beats them all into fits/' was tlie 
audible exponent of bis tbongbts, but be was 
in deep cogitation all tbe way from tbe Grange 
to tbe Bectoiy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



WHO ABE THE BBAYBBOOEES ? 



' * So shows a snowy dore, troopmg with orowSi 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows." 

BOXBO AND JUUR. 

The Tanners were in the habit of making a 
mid- day dinner. With a visitor, of coarse 
this meal was Imich. As Geofifrey opened 
the Bectory gate, a head appeared from be- 
hmd a curtain in an upper window, and the 
news was soon flying through the house that 
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the great guest had arrived. The homely 
Hector coming forth to the porch, bestowed 
many a kindly welcome ; nor, when GeoflFrey 
reached the drawing-room, was Mrs. Tanner 
to be outdone by her spouse in the warmth of 
her greeting. Here were, also disposed in a 
row the apple-faced young woman whose per- 
sistent ^^ hanging fire " in the matrimonial 
market was a source of unfeigned uneasiness 
to their estimable parents. 

They were soon seated round the hospitable 
board. The three best looking of the young 
ladies faced Geoflfrey, who sat between the 
mother and the eldest. It seemed as if he 
h«d auddenly fallen upon a covey of plump 
partridges, they all looked so brown and 
round, and softly freokkd. Mamma was al- 
ways impressing upon them tiM they should 
be most pi^ecise in their ways, so they minced 
their words as they did their foeef^ ne&ained 
from exprefising a decided opinion oa any 
subject, except a sister Taddean's dress, and 
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were exceedingly inoffensive, lamb-like, and 
confiding. 

" Why do such dear girls as mine remain 
upon my hands ?" thought the Rector's wife, 
when in the lowest phase of despondency. 
" It is this wretched barren spot, to which no 
one comes.*' Joy, therefore, had filled her 
heart when the soldiers marched in ; joy to be 
increased the same week, when it became 
known that Mr. Tanner's married curate was 
to be replaced by another — in every way de- 
sirable. Of course this meant that he was a 
bachelor, and had means. 

" And how does Mrs. Swansdown treat 
you ?" asked the Rector. " She's a little high 
and mighty, but I think she means well." 

** We are immense friends, she and I," said 
Geoffrey. ** I'm quite fond of her." 

" Oh 1 really," simpered Mrs. Tanner, who 
thought there was some impropriety in his 
confessing affection, however slightly, for the 
landlady of an inn. The young ladies pre- 
tended they hadn't heard. 
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"I sit with her every morning, and she 
tells me all the news, and all about every- 
thing and everybody," 

*' You mustn't take all she says for Gospel, 
dear Mr. Singleton," said Mrs. Tanner, blandly 
but not without some inward qualms. There 
were portions of the Tanner history which, 
by a malevolent mouth, might have been re- 
counted in a manner scarcely delightful to the 
subjects of the narrative. Lord John Brick- 
bat had not behaved over well to Miss Julia, 
and the knowledge that a girl wears the wil- 
low may often do her infinite harm. 

** Who are the Braybrookes ?" said Geo&ey, 
after a pause. 

" Oh I Mr. Singleton," replied Mrs. Tanner, 
with a fling, taking him up quite shortly, 
** We don't know them. Hardly anybody 
does." 

** Why ?" asked GeoflFrey, astonished ; " is 
there anything against them ?" 

" They're dreadful people," piped the first 
girl. 
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" Such a violent man," said number two, 

" Such a nasty stuck-up girl," said number 
three. 

** Horrid," added number four. 

" I must say Major Braybrooke is not at all 
a man after my taste. I should be sorry to 
associate with him. But it would be well, 
Julia, my dear," said the Eector, somewhat 
professionally, to his wife, "if we did not 
judge our neighbours too harshly." 

GeoflTrey saw that something was amiss 
with the poor Bray brookes, so he wisely fore- 
bore. Nor did he confess that he had made 
Kate's acquaintance in The Grange kitchen 
an hour before. 

** Indeed," remarked Mrs. Tanner, "my 
girls are so much occupied that they have 
but little time for pursuing idle friendships, 
even with worthy objects." 

" And how do you employ your time. Miss 
Tanner, during the dull season?" Geoflfrey 
asked of his neighbour. 
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"Oh I in a dozen ways," said the young 
lady, promptly, " weVe the soup kitchen, and 
the boot club — '^ 

'* And the charity basket," said No. 2. 

*' And our districts/' 

" And the workhouse visiting." 

" There I there !" said papa, " do not 
parade your little doings. You see, Mr, 
Singleton, I am without help just now. But 
I trust my new curate will arrive by the end 
of the week." 

** Such a charming person," added Mrs. 
Tanner. ** He'll be quite a companion for 
you, dear Mr. Singleton." 

" One of the GiflFards," said papa. 

*' Of Castle Giflfard," added Louisa. 

" In the county of Lincoln," cried Maria. 

"Born A.D. 1833, and heir presumptive 
to the Baronetcy," almost yelled Julia, deter- 
mined not to be * out-done. It was very 
evident from whence they had got all this 
information. The benefactor Burke has 
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made many an English home happy ere 
this. 

Later in the day, when lunch was over, 
GeoflErey tore himself away from the Rectory, 
and went on to Mrs. Mackinnon's. He was 
not satisfied with the vague abuse he had 
heard of the Braybrookes, and he wished for 
more explicit information. In one way Mrs. 
Mackinnon was a very valuable acquaintance. 
She knew more about everybody else's busi- 
ness than they did themselves. With those 
who dared to speak profanely of her (behind 
her back, be it understood, for she was too 
terrible an enemy to be openly attacked), she 
went by the name of the ** Local Journal/' 
Her stock of news was rich and varied, and 
she allowed no hiatus in the detail to spoil the 
true roundness and symmetry of her narra- 
tives. Having real artistic feeling on this 
point, she was careful to supply all necessary 
links in the thread, and to draw conclusions, 
not necessarily obvious, for the assistance and 
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instruction of minds less acute in their percep- 
tion than her own, 

" Mr. Singleton, I do declare," she ex- 
claimed, as he was ushered into the drawing- 
room. 

" Why, Jane said she had seen you going 
into the Eectory at lunch time, and I made 
sure they'd never let you come away." 

" My promise is sacred. I was to call 
here to-day, you know, to see after the 
sketch." 

" Yes, yes, I know. Violet has been ex- 
pecting you ; you'll find her in the moming- 
room. But stay, Mr. Singleton — before you 
go — you can tell me, I daresay. Is it true 
that a new curate is coming at St. Tadds ? 
I'm told Mr. Tanner has engaged a Mr. 
GiflFard, one of the Lincolnshire GiflFards, and 
he is to come at once. Mrs. Masterman had 
it from one of her nephews, who was staying 
in the house with a cousin of Mr. Gifiard's 
aunt's mother, and she had it from a third 
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person; so I thought I'd ask you, for one 
likes to hear the last news, quick now/' 

"It's perfectly true, Mrs, Mackinnon, the 
Eector told me himself." 

The " Local Journal " received the intelli- 
gence with a grateful smile. Before evening 
it would be proclaimed upon the house-tops. 

*' But I won't detain you," she said, remem- 
bering her duty as the aunt of marriageable 
nieces. Violet, the youngest, was rather an 
adept with her brush, and could talk Euskin, 
High Art, and the School of Design at Ken- 
sington, to any extent. 

GeoflFrey was now giving her lessons in 
some particular process in water-colours, and 
he had paid frequent visits to the Hurst to 
watch the progress of his pupil. 

" Let me ask you, in return, one question 
before I go, Mrs. Mackinnon. Who are the 
Braybrookes?" 

"Bless me !" cried the astonished dame, 
'* do you know the Braybrookes ? Ah," she 
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went on, shaking her head, *4t's very sad. 
But we never mention them in this house, I 
can assure you. They are—" 

At this moment Violet came in, and as 
GeoflFery by rising made a slight diversion, 
the old lady thought it prudent to change the 
conversation. GeoflFery was more perplexed 
than ever. The idea of Mrs. Mackinnon 
abstaining from the publication of any details 
connected with the business of her neigh- 
bours I The matter he thought must indeed 
be "fishy." 

Once more that night he tried to get at the 
bottom of the mystery. After he had dined 
in solitary snugness at The Grange, he pro- 
ceeded to Colonel Hookman's, to a party — 
" small and early," at which the display of 
the musical talents of the host's daughters 
was the principal entertainment. The Hook- 
man girls, nine in number, were great, 
bouncing, good-tempered things, with not one 
atom of beauty in their physical organiza- 
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tions. Coarse hair — in two instances of a 
vivid reddish hue — large hands and feet, un- 
tidy splotchy figures, faces flat, noses with 
wide nostrils, and eyes like boiled goose- 
berries, were their leading characteristics. 
They made the most of their one accomplish- 
ment, and hammered away at their piano from 
morning till night. 

Colonel Hookman thought there were no 
girls in the world like " my daughters,*' and 
dragged unsuspecting young men up to hear 
their harsh voices and unmusical glees as if 
he were conferring a favour. Hookman was 
always noisy and blustering, talked fifty to the 
dozen, and affected to be very cheery and 
glad to see you when he met you in the street, 
slapping you on the back till the pipe-clay 
flew out in clouds from his buckskin gloves, 
and shouting, " Delighted to see you, my 
dear boy." Havin^g failed with Mrs Mac- 
kinnon^ Geofiery bethought him of the 
Colonel, and took an early opportunity of 
questioning him about the firaybrookos. 
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" He's a disreputable old reprobate. I would 
not walk the same side of the street with 
him/' answered the Colonel, working himself 
up into a fit of virtuous fury. 

**But what has he done? Who is he? 
Where does he come from?" 

" He is the son of the Lord knows who, and 
he comes from goodness knows where. He 
has outraged society and its laws in more 
ways than one, and I wish St. Tadds were 
well rid of him." 

Seeing him grow indignant, Geoflfrey re- 
solved to leave tso delicate a point to be 
explained by Mrs. Swansdown, and he deter- 
mined to pump her next morning. He did 
so ; and this is what he heard. 

Many years previous to the time of which 
we are writing a stranger — a man advanced 
in life — came to St. Tadds and took up his 
residence in a dirty lodging by the sea-side. 
He remained here alone for some weeks, and 
at length, purchasing a tiny cottage which 
stood half a mile beyond The Grange, at 
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the other end of the bay, disappeared. But 
before long he returned again, bringing with 
him a wife and one child, a daughter, then 
eight or nine years of age. St. Tadds at this 
time was little more than a dirty fishing 
village, with one or two convictions of smug- 
gling recorded against its otherwise spotless 
character. At first few people troubled their 
heads about the occupants of the cottage 
under the clifi^. By degress it became ru- 
moured that the man — who answered to the 
name of Major Braybrooke — was addicted to 
bad practices. He was often the worse for 
liquor; indeed, he had been seen drunk in 
the public streets. It was reported that he 
beat his wife. One day he was arrested and 
conveyed to the county jail for the costs in a 
scandalous ca^e of assault. He was by and 
bye released, but there was a strong suspicion 
that he was a good-for-nothing old man. But 
later on, when his wife died, and he was left 
alone with his daughter, now grown a tall 
VOL. !• a 
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child, he evinced a certain amount of proper 
feeling by sending her to school. The good 
deed, howevever, had reacted unfavourably 
upon himself. Left alone, he had yielded 
entirely to his evil promptings, and, consort- 
ing with the lowest in the town, revelled in 
debauchery of all descriptions. 

Kate had no holidays, and did not return 
to her home from Miss Steele's seminary for 
young ladies imtil she left it for good and all. 
Then she found that her father was altered 
almost beyond recognition. He was feeble, 
querulous, a miser, and was hardened in habits 
of intemperance. What a lot was this for the 
gentle girl of eighteen!— a graceful gay 
young creature, innocent of the world's ways, 
to be thus thrust far from the paths of plea- 
santness at the very outset of her life. She 
found herself friendless, of course. 

Old Braybrooke had long since sunk out of 
any species of intercourse with the few who 
had once deigned to speak to him. Some had 
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openly given him the cold shoulderi as an 
irreclaimable old sot, past cure and past ac- 
quaintance. Others he had himself cut, after, 
perhaps, a few hot words, expressing his con- 
tempt for them and the whole place. He did 
not feel lonesome himself; he had choice in- 
timates of his own, such as Captain Gillett, a 
retired mariner, with a curious taste for rum, 
Terry Vokes, the livery stable keeper, 
Banches, the chemist, and one or two spirits 
of the same kidney, with whom the Major 
took rank as an authority. 

In company with these men he felt happy, 
for they did not remind him constantly of the 
high platform on which he had once stood, and 
from which he had thrown himself by his own 
foolish deeds. They accorded him a sort of 
shadowy respect, too, and that pleased and 
flattered him. 

As none of the magnates of St. Tadds knew 
her father, it was not to be expected that they 
would extend tlie hand of friendship to Kat^ 

a 2 
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on her return from school. She looked like 
a lady, it was true. The burthen, too, which 
she bore was grievous. Charity alone should 
have impelled others more happily situated to 
have befriended her in her wretched isolation. 
Nevertheless, a year or two passed, and she 
remained, as it were, ostracised from the 
Taddean society. Perhaps this was partly 
her own fault. The attitude she assumed 
towards others forbade them to attempt the 
establishment of friendly relations. She was 
strangely cold and repellant in her manner, 
and would brook no word of condolence 
touching that which she had to bear at home. 
She was up in arms at once, and naturally, 
when any person speaking of Major Bray- 
brooke forgot to use those terms of respect 
which every daughter has a right to demand 
if her father be the subject of conversation. 
Another cause may be added to these. Her 
attractiveness might easily have won for her 
a preeminence among the belles of St. Tadds. 
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A girl so lovely was especially dangerous in 
an overstocked market, where competition ran 
high. She would have distanced all the 
others almost without an eflFbrt. Most 
mammas saw this; for though it is the nature 
of mothers to look upon their geese as swans, 
they cannot but admit the superiority of other 
people's children sometimes, 

Mrs. Tanner hated Kate, and so did her 
daughters. I fear*the Mackinnons, too, were 
scarcely well disposed towards her. She ex- 
cel led in so many graces that few were dis- 
posed to stretch a point in her favour. 

Kate, for her part, accepted her position, and 
went on her way, looking neither to right nor 
left. Her duty lay before her, and she tried 
to do it. Her father — selfish old man— had 
degraded her into something little better than 
a household drudge, a maid of all work ; of 
late he had become very infirm, and was sel- 
dom able to join his old associates. He 
stayed at home, therefore, and worried his 
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daughter almost to death from the small 
room he called his study, whence he could 
command a view of every avenue of ap- 
proach, and could almost superintend the 
working of the household. With his years 
his miserliness had grown outrageous* Some- 
times when the fit seized him, he doled out 
the miserable rations for his daughter, him- 
self, and their wretched little child servant, the 
three beings his roof sheltered. One wretched 
dip candle was all the light Jillowed for the 
long winter evenings, around which all three 
huddled. I believe he grudged Kate the 
clothes she wore on her back ; and yet he 
was proud of the handsome girl, who some- 
how always managed to look well. 

It was fortunate that Kate possessed that 
wondrous talent of giving a becoming air to 
the plainest attire constructed from the 
simplest materials. She made almost every- 
thing herself, and was as full of shifts and de- 
vices to eke out threadbare materials as is an 
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astate barrister at the Criminal Bar with a 
barren brief. She always looked well, I have 
said ; somehow, nimble fingers Can do a good 
deal, and plenty of soft hair can be arranged 
without the help of hair dresser or pert maid. 
Taste in dress, like that which Kate possessed, 
is a natural gift. Many of the young ladies 
in St. Tadds trusted to Candlish and Gawl- 
thorpe, the milliners, in the High-street, for 
theirs; Kate's came, I believe, straight from 
Heaven. 

AVith these surroundings it was not strange 
that Kate should experience a certain plea- 
sure from her first meeting with GeoflFrey 
Singleton. He estimated her at her true 
value, and treated her as a lady ; she could 
easily see that. It was some satisfaction to 
her to think that the first gentleman she had 
come across was prepared to render her proper 
homage. 

As for GeoflFrey, when he had her story 
from the partial lips of the landlady, he was 
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ready to concede her much pity and many a 
kind thought. The disparaging, sneering 
abuse passed upon the Braybrookes by the 
Taddeans did not go for much. They had 
turned up their noses at the daughter and ta- 
booed her father. Geoflfrey found that they 
called her shrewish and a termagant in the 
same breath that they said her father was a 
drunkard and a miser. But they were pal- 
pably wrong in Kate's case; perhaps the 
Major himself was not so black as he was 
painted, either. At any rate GeoflFrey was 
determined to see and judge for himself. He 
had met no girl like Kate in St. Tadds. She 
was the Queen among them all, and already 
he had begun to pall of the fine joys of being 
hunted by manoeuvring mammas. To make 
up to Kate Braybrooke would exculpate the 
crowd of Tanners, Hookmans, and others, 
and it certainly promised to be more agreeable 
pastime than any which he found, hitherto, 
at St. Tadds. 
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All this, mark you, was but the passing 
fancy of the idle young man. He had no 
more fallen in love with Kate Braybrooke 
than you or I have, gentle reader. Far less ; 
for, if I have painted her in the colours T 
could have wished, both of us by this time 
ought to be desperately smitten. No ; Geof- 
frey Singleton was only trifling, as is too 
often the case with men of his cloth — and, for 
the matter of that, with most wearers of male 
raiment, whatever its colour. 



a 5 
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CHAPTER VI. 



EPILEPSY. 



Bit And/rew^Fot the love of God, a inrgeon ; aend one presently to 

Sip Toby. 
OZivMt— What is the matter P 



Let him to bed and let his hurts be looked to. 

Twelfth Night. 



A COUPLE of days passed, and Geofirey had 
not had another opportunity of meeting Miss 
Braybrooke. He did not like to call at the 
house, for the Major had never made any 
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overtares towards acquaintanceship, and Geof- 
frey coald not well take the initiative — that 
would have been presuming on Mrs. Swans- 
down's introduction of him to the young lady. 
He walked out once or twice in the hope of 
meeting Kate upon the road. Fruitlessly, 
however ; and with some odd notion of retri- 
butive justice he vented his spleen on his 
other friends by depriving them of the light 
of his countenance. On the third morning he 
ordered his mare, Ruth, to be saddled, and 
galloped up to the moorland, explaining to all 
afterwards that he thought it his duty to 
make a close inspection of the strategical 
features of the commons, on which he might 
jet be called to fight a battle. He had bad 
news too, that post, from Smoketown. Molly 
Kerane had broken down in her training and 
could not go, now, for the Hunt Cup. This 
was, of course, a dead loss to him, and he was 
really nipped and out of spirits when he rode 
off,^ but a sharp trpt, followed by a canter on 
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the high-land, put him in better spirits by the 
evening ; and the next day he repeated the 
operation. But this time he drove his second 
horse in the dog- cart. The road to the moors 
lay across the headland, below which Kate's 
cottage nestled. 

About dusk he was returning towards the 
town when he stumbled most unexpectedly 
on the very person upon whom his mind 
had been running for the last forty-eight 
hours. 

There in the centre of the road stood Kate 
Braybrooke, with her hat oflF, wringing her 
hands, and crying piteously for help. At her 
feet lay a prostrate figure. 

" Good Heavens ! Miss Braybrooke, what's 
the matter?" cried Singleton, pulling up 
short. "Here, jump out McLavery, and 
stand to the horse's head." 

** Oh ! Mr. Singleton, it is my father. He 
has one of those dreadful fits. We are so far 
from home it will kill him. How shall I 
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ever get him to the house?" cried the poor 
girl, seemingly quite overcome. 

It was epilepsy. The old man was froth- 
ing at the mouth, insensible, and would have 
seemed lifeless but for the heavy stertorous 
breathing, the wailing cry, and the convul- 
sive writhings of the figure, which are the 
most hideous features of this disease. 

" Drive like the mischief, sir, and fetch a 
can of water," he cried to his man. " There, 
to that house." 

McLavery was up on his seat and off in a 
moment. 

" Let us get his head level. Throw open 
his shirt. Loosen his collar, and let the 
breeze play upon his forehead. Do not be 
alarmed, Miss Braybrooke, it will soon pass 
off." 

Before the poor girl could make audible 
reply McLavery had returned, and with the 
first sprinkling of the cold water animation 
returned. When the violent symptoms had 
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quite subsided, the patient's ejes opened 
slowly. Seeing a strange feoe bending over 
him he tried to rise, but he found himself still 
too weak. He then motioned to Geoffrey to 
leave them, and tried to speak, but could 
make no distinct utterance. 

" I think, sir," Singleton said, '' you should 
be removed from this as soon as possible. 
Miss Braybrooke, my trap is at your service. 
By displacing the front seat we can make 
room for your father full length, and the man 
could lead the horse down the hill, and as far 
as your house.'' 

" Thank you — thank you ; no," muttered 
the Major, shaking his head, though still weak 
and gasping. 

Geoflfrey looked at Kate inquiringly, and 
read in her eyes that the old gentleman's 
scruples were to be disregarded. So Major 
Braybrooke, still too feeble to expostulate 
more than by gesture, was lifted into the dog- 
cart by the other two men. McLavery took 
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the horse b j the head and moved on, the other 
two following arm-in-arm. 

^' It was a luckj accident that brought me 
by this road at this particular time ; was it 
not, Miss Braybrooke ?" 

" Indeed, I cannot yet say half that I feeL 
To be quite helpless on that lonely road ! It 
makes me shudder when I think of it. I heard 
your wheels in the distance, and he was lying 
almost in the middle of the path. I thought 
you must drive over him.'' 

" Of course, when I heard you, and saw 
you there in the road, I pulled up, for I guessed 
there was something wrong. But tell mej 
how did it happen ?" 

** Quite unexpectedly, of course. These 
dreadful fits never give one much notice. He 
fell like a log at my feet, without a word of 
warning. Some day he'll — " 

" Was it quite prudent to come so far ?" 
asked Singleton* 

''He would walk out, and this way. I 
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could not bear to let him leave the house 
alone, for he has been ailing of late, so after 
a little he allowed me to go with him. He 
said the fresh air would do him good, and 
that I was wrong to try and keep him shut up. 
So I had to give in — as usual." 

It was not often that she permitted a com • 
plaint to escape her, and now, when she had 

spoken, she was grieved that she had said so 

« 

much. 

Almost immediately after this they reached 
the cottage. Once more Major Braybrooke 
was got out, but no sooner did he touch terra 
Jirma than he disdained further help, beyond 
the arm of the servant as far as the door. 

" May I call to-morrow to enquire ?" asked 
Geoflfrey, eagerly. 

Kate hesitated at first ; but feeling no doubt 
how ungracious it seemed, she hastened to 
say— 

''If you like — of course. Vm sure my 
father will be glad to be able to thank you 
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himself. You must* excuse him, Mr. Single- 
ton, and his behaviour now. He is ^uite 
beyond himself. Tou can see the condition 
he is in, can you not T she said appealingly, 
yet hardly liking to be thought to apologise 
for her father. ** Good-night, good-night, 
and thank you, oh, so much," she said, giving 
him her hand. 

But the one look from out of her deep grey 
eyes, and the warm, grateful shake of the 
hand, were a greater reward than a thousand 
words of thanks. 

" Good-night. I trust you will find your 
father ever so much better in the morning," 
and he relinquished the soft fingers regret- 

fully. 

" Here, McLavery, take the trap home. I 
shall walk back," said Geoffrey to the ser- 
vant. 

McLavery drove off in high glee. Master 
and man were alike in this, that both loved 
ladies' society. McLavery was tender- 
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hearted and already much enamoured of a 
young person in the place. Late returns to 
stables curtailed his evening's amusement 
considerably. 

Geoflfrey walked home because he wished 
to be alone with his own thoughts. How 
many men with weighty matter in the brain 
find relief in trudging along with head bent 
on the ground 1 How many neat rhymes or 
intricate problems have been thus thought 
outl Of what was Geoflfrey Singleton 
dreaming as he did, with leisurely pace, the 
short half-mile between the cottage and the 
Grange? Young, hot-blooded, impression- 
able as he was, already he felt that this fair 
girl was casting a glamour over him. How 
diflferent were their lots — ^his and hers. He 
was about to take his ease in his inn, and she, 
that tender girl, was all alone with this bat- 
tered, choleric old man in that cottage, at the 
other end of the bay. How cheerless and 
forlorn it had looked in the evening's grey 



\. 
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waning light. Was all her life to be so 
desolate and sombre as it promised now? 
Just then the moon burst from behind a mas- 
sive cloud, lighting up the sea with silver 
streaks, and the stars shone here and there 
like *' patines of bright gold " inlaid on the 
purple floor of Heaven. Geoflfrey accepted 
the sudden change from dark to light as an 
omen hopeful for sweet l^ate's future. 

But by daylight the Braybrookes' cottage 
was no ungracious sight. It was built close 
on to the sea beach^ near enough to hear the 
gentle plash and ripple of the waves on a 
summer's night, or to be half deluged with 
spray when the raging winds stormed along 
the coast. A quiet, retired spot ; in the sea- 
son all garlanded and festooned with creepers, 
green leaf, and flowers. In front were a few 
square yards of level lawn, behind a hardy 
tree or two cast a dancing shadow across the 
wee garden and its narrow gravel walk. 
Directly you left the high road and turning 
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the handle of the garden gate made good 
your entrance, you were already within the 
precincts of the place. It was but a step or 
two across to the porched doorway, passing 
through which you set foot in the drawing- 
room itself. Here in the porch Kate was 
standing next afternoon at the very moment 
when GeoflFrey entered the garden. He had 
rung at the bell, and waiting patiently for 
some one to let him in, had, at length, in 
despair, pushed forward, thinking there was 
another and an inner approach. The arrival 
of a visitor had roused Kate from her book, 
and she was on the point of hastening out to 
answer the bell herself, when Geoffrey's ap- 
pearance inside transfixed her where she 
stood. She looked like a cabinet picture 
framed in with twining tendrils and heavy 
masses of dark green leaves — herself bright 
and white in the centre. A slender figure, 
with a white dress striped with mauve, a rib- 
bon of the same gay colour in her hair, and 
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on her shoulders, thrown anyhow, just as she 
had snatched it from the sofa, a brilliant 
Affghan rug of many colours. The warm 
sunlight poured through the interstices of the 
foliage, and lit up here and there a spot of 
vivid blue, or yellow, or red, catching the tip 
of her earring, or the stone in her brooch, 
till they shone out lustrous as points of flame. 
Behind the picture was the dark background 
of the drawing-room, kept cool by jalousies 
close shut. A coarse mat of black hair lay 
like a huge dog coiled at her feet, and across 
this she passed with firm step to welcome her 
visitor. 

"I came in; no one would answer the 
bell," said he. " I beg your pardon, I'm 
sure.'' 

'' And I was coming to let you in, and I 
must apologise for having kept you. . So you 
see now we have met each other half way, 
Mr. Singleton. The fact is our sole retainer 
has gone into town, and I had forgotten that 
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the duty of gate-porter had devolved upon 
me. 

^^ What a eharming place 1^' said Geofi&ey. 
The garden, so Binall, and removed but a yard 
from the road, was yet a picture of neatness, 
and promised rich harvest as the season 
advanced. 

" Mrs. Swansdown is very kind ; I get any 
number of slips and cuttings from her ; and 
all that is wanted is a little care and attention 
— ^not more than Jane Cain and I are equal 
to." 

"Jane Cain r 

" That is the name of our domestic She 
is a little more than two feet high, and comes 
from the workhouse. There is a division of 
labour between us. She, poor wretch, is a 
step lower down on the ladder than I am," 
said Kate, laughing gaily. " I do the indoor 
and she the outdoor work. If you had come 
earlier you would have found me making the 
beds, and Jane Gain would have gone out to 
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hold your horse if you had not been on foot. 
Ours is a very small establishment, you see." 

They were still standing at the threshold of 
the house. At this moment a querulous voiee, 
broken, and rather indistinct, growled out— 

** Who is that you are talking to, Kate ? 
Why don't you attend to your business ? 
Come in at once.'' 

A slight flush passed over her face. 

" Father is calling me. Won't you come 
in ? Stay — one moment, Mr. Singleton," she 
said pausing. ^^ Do not speak of the accident 
of yesterday afternoon, unless he broaches the 
subject. My father dislikes very much any 
mention of his infirmity, and after every fit is 
very loathe to admit that anything of the kind 
ever happened to him in his life." 

They entered the room together, she a little 
in advance. 

^^ This is Mr. Singleton, who has called to 
see me, father." 

^^ I am delighted to make your acquaint* 
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ance, Mr. Singleton," said the Major, rising 
with difficulty from his chair. " Won't you 
sit down ? You command the detachment, 1 
think, which is stationed in this town ? Your 
regiment is the Royal Peacocks — a fine corps, 
I remember them well in '39. We were in 
the same garrison with them." 

All this was said with much hesitation and 
incoherence. He appeared to have very im- 
perfect control over his voice, and there were 
certain letters and sounds over which his 
tongue stumbled so, that he failed to pro- 
nounce them distinctly. His feeble manner, 
glassy eyes, the full-bloated look about the 
cheeks, contrasted strangely with the 
shrunken frame, and whining voice, rising 
sometimes to a shrill treble ; these, altogether, 
made him a pitiable object. His appearance 
— the result, partly of the stroke of paralysis, 
from which he had barely recovered, and 
partly of his constant soaking — was quite that 
of a person under the influence of liquor. 
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But to have judged thus of him at this 
moment would have been an error. He was 
perfectly sober, and his brain was tolerably- 
active. 

" Do you know my daughter, Mr. Single- 
ton ?'* he gasped out. 

** Yes. Miss Braybrooke and I have met 
before." 

" When, pray ?" turning to her. 

"At Mrs. Swansdown's, father. You know 
this gentleman is staying at The Grange." 

" And how came you to go to The Grange, 
Miss ? Have you no better employment than 
to pay visits to an inn ? What sort of com- 
pany is Mrs. Swansdown for you, I should 
like to know ?" he almost shrieked out. 

Such unjust upbraidings were hard to bear. 
Kate was too proud to deprecate a word of 
his wrath by a single look at Geoffrey, who 
sat there, boiling over at the treatment to 
which the unnatural old man exposed hia 
daughter. 

VOL. I. H 
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" Mrs. Swansdown is a very good woman, 
father/' said K^te, quite calmly. 

" I won't have it, Miss, I won't. There," 
said the Major, who had got on to his legs, 
sinking back into his chair, exhausted. 

Geofi&ey felt that his cheeks were burning 
throughout this scene. His position as a 
spectator was more than uncomfortable. Old 
Braybrooke had turned almost purple. His 
eyes seemed to be starting out of his head ; a 
slight foam had gathered round his mouth, 
and as he lay there panting, he was a more 
painful sight than ever. 

Had this happened a little later in the visit 
Geoflfrey would have made it an excuse for 
taking his leave ; but he had only just entered 
the room. Besides, Kate, interpreting his looks, 
had motioned him to sit still. She herself 
got up and quietly left the room, returning al- 
most immediately with a bottle and some 
glasses. The Major eagerly sucked down 
a large quantity of some white fluid which 
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smelt uncommonly like gin, but lie slavered a 
good deal at the mouth, and nearly choked 
himself during the process of deglutition. All 
this time he had glared at Geoffrey as if 
Singleton's presence insulted him. 

At last — indeed, as soon as he could speak, 
he blurted out, thinking, no doubt, that the 
long pause was awkward — 

" Been to the Moorland ?" 

" Yes. 1 visited the ground yesterday, and 
the day before. Nice manoeuvring ground it 
would make for a large body of men, would it 
notr 

" Unquest — ionably*" 

It would be difficult to describe in words 
the exact way in which he got this word out. 
The first portion came out slowly, drop by 
drop, like anchovy sauce from a narrow 
necked bottle — ^the last syllables he gabbled 
off promptly, just as the treacherous fluid, 
issues, freely and with a spurt, just when one's 
patience is exhausted. 

H 2 
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'' Fm sorry you have been there by yourself. 
I should have liked to have gone with you to 
point out the ground." 

He still liked to flatter himself with the 
idea that a long walk of fifteen miles was 
mere child's play to him. The paralytic old 
cripple could hardly toddle into town now ; 
and Singleton saw with half a glance that ex- 
ertion of any kind was quite beyond the 
Major's powers. But he replied — 

^^ I shall be glad to see the place again in 
your company, Major ; and your advice will 
be very acceptable. Colonel Hookman tells 
me— 

*' Colonel Hookman, sir ! Don't call that 
fellow Colonel Hookman, or mention his 
name in my house, I beg of you," said the 
Major, once more waxing angry. 

" But, father, remember he is a friend of 
Mr. Singleton's." 

''Silence, Missl don't talk to me! The 
impudent rascal dares to look down on me, 
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by G — d ! me, his superior officer 1 Why- 
he was never more than a subaltern in the 
service, and he comes here, sets up for gen- 
tility, calls himself Colonel! He ought to 
pull off his hat when he meets me in the 
street, and call me Sir; yes, sir, he should, 
by G— d ! '' 

He put out his hand for a suck of his fa- 
vourite liquor, but after his last paroxysm of 
wrath had subsided, Kate had wisely put the 
gin bottle out of his reach. 

'^ I hate them all — all these vile upstarts 
at St. Tadds; from that snivelling parson 
down to the boots at The Grange." 

The Major's way of speaking protracted 
the delivery of these sentiments consider- 
ably. It was quite impossible to get in a 
word edgeways. There was never a distinct 
pause in his speech, for he carried on his 
words from one to another, in a sort of con- 
tinuous drawl or whine. 

*' In what regiment did you serve, may I 
ask, Major?*' said Geoffrey. 
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" I was in several. I began in the Golds — ^ 
he stopped short. ^^ It does not much matter. 
Most of my contemporaries are dead, or have 
left the service. But Prendergast is stiU in 
harness. Do you know him? Commands 
in this district, I believe? We were great 
friends, once, Perry and I." 

Fleasanter recollections seemed to have the 
effect of soothing him. 

" Sir Peregrine came down and inspected 
ns the other day. He is a very taut hand. 
Was he so of old ? 

^^ Devilish smart chap, Prendergast was 
always. He was adjutant of our battalion 
and let me tell you, sir, a man must be a doosid 
good officer to be Adjutant of a Battalion of 
Guar—" 

Guards he would have said, but he again 
checked himself, as if unwilling to disclose 
aught of his earlier career. 

Geoffrey by this time thought he ought 
to move, and as he rose to go, the Major said 
to him, almost cordiaUy- 
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** I am very glad to have made your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Singleton. Good day/' and 
he stretched out a few feeble fingers to be 
shaken. 

Kate went as far as the door-way with him, 
and then walked across the lawn to the gate 
going into the road. Geoffrey asked whether 
he might come again. 

** Does it give you any pleasure, Mr. Sin- 
gleton, to see an old man in such a state ?" 

" I would gladly come if I thought my 
visits would cheer him up a bit at all. Do 
you think he likes a chat sometimes with one 
of his own cloth.?'' 

" Dearly, I know. But the reaction is not 
good for him. I dread this raking up of the 
past and its events. It is too much for him. 
He will be miserable to*-night, for you have 
reminded him of what he once was." She 
was becoming quite confidential. 

^Well, then. Miss Braybrooke, you shut 
the door upon me now never to re-open it ?" 
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** No, no, not at all. Come, if you care to. 
I am sure he will like it, and you will soon 
get accustomed to his ways/* 

She looked up into his face fearlessly and 
honestly, as was her wont. She could not 
imagine at that time that his visits would 
be meant otherwise than for her father. 

" Good-bye, then. I will come again some 
day, soon.'' 

They shook hands, and he was gone in an 
instant. 

" That is the first man, young or old, with 
proper gentlemanly feeling, that I have met 
with for many a day," said old Braybrooke. 

" I am glad you like him, father." Kate 
answered simply. 

" He's a gentleman, I say, and you don't 
come across that sort of thing on every bush 
now-a-days," continued the old man, approv- 
ingly, " We'll ask him to come and dine with 
us, Kate, and jou shall see what you can get 
him to eat." 
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" Father, dear, I don't think we'd better 
ask him to dinner. '* 

*' Why not then ? Do you think he wouldn't 
come? I'll wager he would, fast enough. 
He shall come, and we will kill the fatted 
veal and make the people here open their 
eyes. Come, he shall, I say." 

Kate saw that it was useless to discuss the 
point with him, so she lapsed into silence. 
Her strongest argument she held in reserve, 
knowing it to be incontrovertible. They had 
only a shilling or two in the house. It was 
weeks still to quarter-day, and their credit 
was not good in St. Tadds. The *'Res 
Augusta '* would settle the matter in the way 
she wished, should her father re-open the 
subject. For the present it was dropped. 

Two days later several of the young ladies 
of the place met in the grounds of The Grange. 
These grounds were so extensive, that for a 
certain annual subscription, Mrs. Swansdown 
allowed the outside world of St. Tadds to 

H 5 
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make use of the ^^ Demesne " (thus grandiosely 
christened bj herself) as a promenade. By 
this means she eked oat the heavy rent of her 
hoase, and an arena was opened on which 
was fought the first skirmishes of acquaint- 
anceship between the inhabitants of the town 
and the visitors at The Grange. At aU 
seasons the ^^ Demesne'' was a favourite 
lounge for the world of St. Tadds. Thither 
the nursemaids took their children^ the old 
ladies their gossip, the young ones their 
novels and their work. Here one fine spring 
morning sat a select group of beauties, under 
the shadow of a large clump of trees. 

"I do believe," said Violet Mackinnon, 
dropping her work, as she gave a vindictive 
dig with her needle into the bark of a syca- 
more under which she sat, ^^ I do believe that 
Mr. Singleton has taken up with those odious 
Braybix)okes. I saw him coming out of that 
poky den to-day.'' 

Gbof&ey was looked upon as common pro- 
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perty hj them all, and his movements were 
canvassed in a way to make him quite con- 
ceited if he had known it. 

" The idea I '' replied one of the Hook- 
mans. 

** I wonder whether he found Kate Bray- 
hrooke making the heds/' said another. 

" Or cleaning the kitchen grate." 

" Perhaps he only went to taste the Major's 
gm. 

" Or to see whether Kate took in washing, 
and would suit to do his linen." 

" I am sure, girls/' said an elder Mackinnon, 
** we have nothing to do with Mr. Singleton's 
tastes. If he prefers associating with persons 
so low down in the social scale it shows a 
liking for disreputable company, which is 
very deplorable. I for one do not think he is 
worth wasting one's breath over." 

There was a general chorus in harmony 
with this sentiment; but somehow they felt, 
one and all, Geoffrey's defection very much. 
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That he should prefer above their heads a girl 
whom everyone despised, and whom they 
would not condescend to know, made his 
conduct the more reprehensible. 

It was an insult which they would have 
gladly resented had it lain within their 
power. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 



Bosa2Jn(Z.— Oj Cos, Oosj mj pretty little Gob, that thou didst Imow 
how maBj fathom deep I am in lore. But it oaimot be sounded i mj 
affection hath an unknown bottom, like the bay of Fortngal. 

As You LixB It. 



Several days had passed since the events 

interval the fashionable world of St. Tadds 
had had many opportunities of verifying their 
surmises relative to Geofirey's acquaintance 
with the Braybrookes. He had been seen 
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going to their house on three separate occa- 
sions, and there was in consequence consider* 
able indignation among the Taddean matrons. 
That a man should hesitate at all before he 
declared his love for one of the reigning 
beauties of St. Tadds was bad enough ; but 
here was GeoflGrcy Singleton, who had come 
among them friendless and a stranger, and 
whom they had taken to their hearts, actually 
setting at defiance the proscription passed by 
all the respectable people in the place. In 
giving the preference thus openly to Kate 
Braybrooke, he had shewn himself lost to all 
sense of shame^ and the T^d4eaus l)egan to 
look coldly upon him. 

Geoffrey Singleton had called several times 
at the Braybrookes' cottage, but he had never 
seen Kate ; at the first visit he was rinsed 
admittance ; the second time her &ther said 
dxe was from home, but he upoke rather con- 
sciously, and Geofirey left the house with a 
conviction that the pocar girl was busied about 
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household affairs. He was always met by 
the Major, who took his visits all by himself. 
The old man obviomaly liked Geoflfrey's 
society, and was in the habit of button-holding 
him to retail all sorts of legends with great 
gasto. Braybrooke had led a strange, 
wandering sort of life, and had consorted with 
queer people. When he chose he could, in an 
indistinct, maundering fashion, make himself 
agreeable enough. So Geo&ey chatted away 
the hours at the cottage, not much bored, and 
always buoyed up with the hope of seeing 
Kate— ^a pleasure seldom, if eyier, vouchsafed 
to him. 

At lengdi they met,^bypure accident, upon 
thebewh. It was a fine bright sunshiny 
morning in the month of May, and he had 
been walking on the terrace at The Grange. 
Down below him the bay Uy calm and trsui- 
quil as glass ; here and there a fishing luggw 
with tan-^yed sails, rich in colour, was striv- 
ing with long sweeps to join the rest of the 
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herring fleet, whicli swarmed along the 
horizon line — a row of little dots, like flied 
along a narrow string of tape. The bathing 
men were getting their property into trim 
against the season, and their wives were 
washing and laying out to dry hundreds of 
dark blue bathing gowns on the rocks and 
dry shingle above high water mark. All was 
very still, so still that you could hear the 
working of the long oars in the rowlocks of 
the lifeboat, which was out for its monthly 
exercise. 

The retreating tide had left scores of pools 
and glittering wet points of rocks, and shining 
surfaces of moist sand, which glistened and 
twinkled in the sunlight, dlose up under 
GeoflErey's feet a thick hedge of hawthorn 
opened a thousand blossoms to fill the spring 
air with fragrance. Altogether it was one of 
those heavenly mornings that lift the load of 
cares off men's hearts, bidding them with 
soft encouragement find hope in the bright- 
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ness of the day. Nature, too, has endured 
her hours of storm and darkness ; yet, her 
trials past, see how she bursts forth full of 
refulgent beauty, and overflowing with tran- 
quil happiness, 

Geoffrey had extended his walk from The 
Grange to the sea shore. He was a thorough 
idler now, for his men gave him little trouble, 
and he seldom had any soldiering to do. As 
he moved along the beach, enjoying the fresh- 
ness and brightness of the scene, he came 
across Kate Braybrooke. She was hunting 
for shellfish, and was accompanied by her 
diminutive child servant. Jane Cain's life 
was in constant danger ; each shallow pool 
of water would have been certain death to 
her, had she fallen in. 

Geoffrey took off his hat, and asked if he 
could be of any service. 

Kate said they were trying to get a dish of 
cockles. 

" A sort of limpet that makes a very good 
flsh sauce, you must know, Mr. Singleton.'' 
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^^And your father, is he all alone, Miss 
Braybrooke ?" 

^^ No, not at all. A friend of his from the 
town is sitting with him, so I left him with- 
out any fear." 

It was Teny Vo wkes, the livery stable man. 
Beport said that he had long cast sheep's eyes 
on our precious Eiite, but as yet he had not 
been bold enough to broach the subject of 
his suit to the Major. Kate simply ignored 
his existence, left the house whenever he 
made his appearance, and cut him dead upon 
all occasions. 

'* I have missed you always when I have 
called,*' said Singleton interrogatively. 

"I am always so busy. I have seldom 
time for a moment's chat with Mrs. Swans- 
down even." 

" Very diflEerent from me," laughed Geof- 
frey. ** I never had anything to do in my 
life." 

'* Wait till you have the cares of a whole 
household upon your shoulders.'' 
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" And does that keep you employed from 
morning till night ?" 

"Of course it does. I have to get up 
early and go to bed late. Jane Cain and I 
work our flesh to the bone." 

It seemed quite a good joke to her. She 
took no shame to herself in thus owning to the 
menial duties which fell to her share in her 
father^s small home. GeoflErey hardly knew 
whether the frankness of this sweet innocent 
girl's confessions outweighed the pain he felt 
at the unworthy position in which she was 
placed. 

" But now/' she said, " I think I have got 
enough. I must be going homewards." 

** May I see you safe ?" 

^* Of course ; I shall be very glad of your 
protection. Come, Jane Cain. But give me 
the basket." 

She might well say this, for the maid and 
the basket were so disproportioned in size 
that it seemed more as if the basket was 
carrying Cain, than Cain the basket. 
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** Let mo relieve you/' Geoflfrey said, and 
inBiBting, he was allowed to bear o£F the load 
of sholl-fiBh. 

During this walk from the shore to the 
Cottage, they were observed by the lynx- 
eyed Mrs. Mackinnon, ever on her watch for 
** items." 

" Won't you come in ?" said Kate, when 
they got to the garden. " My father is back 
by this time, I dare say. And I've no doubt 
I can find you a flower or two if you care to 
have them ." 

They entered together, under the cold grey 
eye of Mrs. Mackinnon. Major Braybrooke 
was still out. He had started for a stroll 
with his beloved Terry Vowkes, or, in plain 
English, had gone to drink gin-and-water at 
The Grange tap. 

"You mustn't stay long, Mr. Singleton, 
My place for the next hour or two will be the 
kitchen. I must come down from my plat- 
form as lady of the house, and don the apron 
of the cook," 
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" Mayn't I go into the kitchen, too ? I 
dare say I should be of use." 

" Handy," she replied, laughing. ** Do you 
know the diflference between a saucepan and 
a skewer ? Can you tell me what a patty- 
pan is? Or a shape? You're much too 
great a swell to know anything about such 
things." 

" Try me. Besides, I'm not above learn- 
ing. We've got a school of cookery at 
Aldershot now, and sergeant-cooks in every 
regiment. I might learn enough under your 
tuition to entitle me to a diploma." 

"I suppose the soldiers get ragouts and 
pastry every day of their lives, now ?" 

*' Not quite that ; but it's no longer pig 
upon pork, or rather broth upon soup, as it 
used to be." 

" You must go to Aldershot to learn those 
things, Mr. Singleton. My humble kitchen 
is too small to hold you. You had better sit 
here if you would like to stay till father 
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comes in. I dare say you may find some- 
thing to amuse you. Not that there's much, 
and I really must be oflF.'' 

Geoflfrey left to himself, took up a book, 
apparently a school prize of Kate's, but liis 
eye constantly wandered off its pages, and 
around the room, tidy and pretty as it was, 
notwithstanding the unmistakable meanness of 
the furniture. But though the poverty of 
those who lived here might be evident to the 
upholsterer, there prevailed throughout an 
air of elegance and style which proved, be- 
yond doubt, that the room was the home of a 
graceful woman with refined tastes. And in 
everything there were traces of Kate's handi- 
work. Her own deft fingers had fashioned 
the table covers and the " tidys " on the 
chairs, the bookshelves adorned with quaint 
carvings, the hearthrug, and the many pretty 
things strewn about the tables. She had her- 
self sought out the ferns which grew luxuri- 
antly in banging baskets. These last she bad 
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fashioned with marvellous ingenuity from the 
strangest materials. In one window the ten- 
der twining shoots peered forth from the 
eyelet holes of a cocoa-nut shell, in another 
an old sponge overgrown with moss, had 
assumed a form picturesque and curiously 
pretty, almost beyond recognition. She had 
painted the walls in elaborate panel designs, 
in each of which hung a water-colour drawing 
executed by herself, and framed with her own 
hands. In every respect she had made this 
spot her own ; each ornament in this simple 
pretty place spoke of Kate Braybrooke ; but 
the chief thereof was herself. At intervals a 
stray snatch of song burst from the kitchen 
hard by, to distract still further the mind of 
Geoffrey Singleton from his book, and recall 
the trim figure and sweet face of the tidy 
young housewife. 

^^ What an infamous shame it is to keep this 
girl, so dainty and winsome, in such a way ! 
She is fit to be a duchess. And here she is. 
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something better than a scullery maid, a little 
lower than the housekeeper of a decent 
sqmre I 

" Not tired out, Mr. Singleton ?" said Kate, 
putting her head inside the door. " It's all 
over now ; Jane Gain can do the rest." 

And almost directly afterwards she danced 
into the room with colour heightened by the 
scorching fire, but not a hair awry, or an 
atom of her neat attire disarranged. 

" What have you been reading ?" she 
asked. " ' Friends in Council?' Do you like 
Helps? It is one of my favourite books 
that." 

" Have you ever seen a little book of his 
called ' Organization in Daily Life ?' " 

" Never." 

"Let me send it you, will you? I have it 
with me at The Grange. It ought to suit 
you quite down to the ground. Miss Bray- 
brooke, for I am sure you are very methodi- 
cal. Are you not ? Yours is one of ^those 
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great organizing minds so rarely to be met 
with in this world." 

" Indeed, Mr. Singleton, I never organized 
more than an apple pudding in my life." 

*' You get through such, an immense 
amount of work daily that you must be a 
Heaven-bom organizer of time, at any rate." 

" I'm not often idle. I believe the great 
secret is never to sit with your hands before 
you for a single moment in the day." 

"And now you are idling, and it is my 
fault. I will be oflf. I have ordered my 
horse at two, and it must be more than that 
already." 

" Do you ride or drive every afternoon ?" 

'' Almost always." 

" How nice that must be ; I quite envy 
you." 

She stopped suddenly. 

"Do you ever ride?" asked Geoflfrey at 
once, adding, eagerly, " Euth makes a capital 
lady's horse. Let me oflfer her to you." 

VOL. I. I 
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" No — no, Mr. Singleton, thank you very 
much; I wasnH thinking of that. What I 
meant was, if you would take £sither a drive 
some afternoon he would be very grateful^ 
and so should I/' 

It was seldom that she looked at you with, 
the fall power of her grey eyes. When she 
did fairly and fall, it was all up with a man on 
the spot. 

"Whenever he likes," replied Geoflfrey, 
only too glad to do her a service. " To- 
morrow ? '' 

'' I'll tell him you called and said this, Mr. 
Singleton." 

" Yes, do ; and let me know in the morn- 
ing when I am to fetch him ; or stay," he 
said, recollecting there might be a dearth of 
messengers in that small establishment, " I'll 
send my man down for orders about eleven." 

" Won't that be giving you a great deal of 
trouble ?" 

"By no means; and I wish you'd think 
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twice about Eath. I assure you I haven't half 
enough for both my nags to do," 

*' I could not think of it for one moment, 
Mr. Singleton/' 

Soon after this he got up to go. Kate, like 
a hospitable girl, saw him to the door of the 
garden, and as they shook hands at the gate 
she gave him an early rose. 

" Good-bye^ Miss Braybrooke. You won't 
be persuaded, then, to take the mount ? " 

" Recollect there is such a person as Mrs. 
Grundy in the world, Mr. Singleton. In St. 
Tadds we have our local Mrs. Grundys by 
the dozen. As a rule they don't often 
trouble their heads about an insignificant 
wretch like me ; but they would soon enough 
if I gave them the chance, and I don't choose 
to do that." 

" Of course not. You are quite right. Miss 
Braybrooke. I ought not to have proposed 
such a thing." 
But they did talk about Kate and Geofirey 

I 2 
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all the $ame in St. Tadds, and, as I have said, 
they had been doing so for some time past ; 
and here was fresh fuel. As Singleton walked 
back along the road towards The Grange he 
was passed bj Mrs. Mackinnon making the 
best of her way into town. She had seen 
his visit out, and she was hastening to the 
*^ journal ofl&ce" — her own house — ^to publish 
the facts obtained by her own observation. 

This was the crowning blow, and from 
henceforth GeoflTrey Singleton was given up 
as a bad bargain. It would be idle to repeat 
the torrents of abuse lavished upon him and 
unoflfending Kate. She came in for the 
largest share, naturally. They called her sly, 
deceitful, designing, a regular man-trap. But 
there was plenty left for Geofirey, and glances 
cold and scornful met him on all sides. 
Under their withering eflTect he pined 
away, and gradually fell out of society. 

The immediate result of all this was to 
throw him more completely into constant as- 
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sociation with Kate Braybrooke. His pre- 
sence restrained the Major's violence much, 
while Geoflfrey was always careful to assure 
himself that it was simple kindness for Kate 
which led him to the cottage, and his anxiety 
to save her from her father's harshness. 

The old gentleman grew to be immensely 
fond of him, and would flounder on, gossiping 
for hours in his own quavering inarticulate 
language. What Braybrooke's early history 
had been, Geoffrey could never exactly as^ 
certain. 

The Major grew cautious, sometimes dumb 
whenever the conversation trenched upon 
personal matters. There were possibly in 
Braybrooke's past life some dark chapter or 
two in which were written shame and dis- 
grace. How else could the proud old man 
who had commenced his career in the Cold- 
stream Guards, who had been numbered 
amongst the upper ten thousand, have sunk 
to such a degraded station ? 
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As often as not, Geoffrey found Kate alone, 
and as they grew more intimate, household 
affairs were put aside for pursuits more con- 
genial. Kate, having made most of her 
school days, had many accomplishments. She 
was no mean artist, and could teach Geoffi*ey 
more than one trick of the trade. She could 
play and sing, and got more melody out of 
the jingling piano in her shabby home than 
seemed possible. Above all she had read 
much and attentively, and could talk about 
what she had seen in books. Her deep eyes 
grew brilliant, and her bright face animated 
and radiant, as she waxed warm in argument 
or earnest in support of her favourite heroes 
or pet opinions. They talked and sang, and 
painted by the hour together ; then conscience 
smote the housewife, and she hurried off* to 
stir the saucepan or take the pie out of the 
oven. Even here she was followed by her 
companion, and more than once the Major 
coming in suddenly, found the pair vehemently 
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discussing the merits of a book or song — she, 
with the saucepan in her hand, its contents 
cooling as she talked, he seated on the kitchen 
dresser emphasizing his periods with a paste 
roller. 

There is no saying whither Godfrey Single- 
ton would have drifted if this state of things 
had contmued for long. Already he began 
to find it impossible to resist the gentle fasci- 
nations of this sweet girl, now his inseparable 
fiiend. I think that any man gifted with 
any ordinary feelings is positively helpless if 
exposed long, when his mind is unoccupied, 
to the witcheries of any woman who is at 
all personable and winning. Association, 
amounting more or less to one long t^te^h-Ute^ 
must end in the complete defeat and subju- 
gation of the male. 

Geoffrey had commenced his acquaintance 
with Kate by a decided liking. He was now 
on the brink of falling desperately in love. 
Esteem and admiration he felt already for 
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this high-spirited young creature, who was 
fighting so pluckily the difficult battle of her 
daily life. He would have sacrificed his right 
arm to make her happy. Sooner or later he 
would have wished to lay all he had at her 
feet, to raise her from the wretched position 
in which she was notably out of place. 

And how was it with Kate ? When she 
had first met Geoffrey Singleton, her mind 
and heart were as the lake, still unruffled, 
smiling up at the unclouded sky, and ready 
to retain the first reflected image, or as the 
soft and yielding wax from which the first 
impression shall never be efiaced. Till then 
she might have dreamt or read, perchance, of 
such men as Geoffrey Singleton ; but nothing 
half so handsome, so gallant, and so courteous 
as he had crossed her path. That first day 
at The Grange she had become vaguely con- 
scious of a feeling, new and not unpleasant — 
a feeling that this was a man of whom she 
might yet grow very fond. After the man- 
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ner of womankind, just budding into life, she 
had been ready to raise an altar to the wor- 
ship of some such being as Geoffrey. At first 
it had seemed to her that a gulf divided them, 
which could never be bridged over. Like 
Helena, humble maiden, she had thought — 

"It were all one y 
That I should lore some bright particnlar star. 
And think to wed it, he is so above me." 

But when he continued to seek her out, 
and seemed to take a pleasure in her society, 
she came to think they were not so far asun- 
der as the poles. Womanlike, she had soon 
penetrated to the real meaning of all his visits 
to the cottage. Attention to her was intended 
more than kindness to the old man. Then had 
hopes, undefined and tremulous at first, come 
fluttering in to agitate her soul. By degrees 
she learnt to look for his visits, and took an 
eager pleasure in bemg with him- At length, 
although still far from thinking she was any- 
thing to Geofirey Singleton, she gave him all 

i5 
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her heart. She loved him, and confessed in 
her own heart of hearts that she had done so 
from the first. She would have been ready 
to lavish upon him all the a£Fection of her 
high-souled, honest nature. But as he gave 
no sign she kept all this to herself. The 
conscious woman was maidenlike in her 
reserve. Never was a word or gesture per- 
mitted to betray her secret. Hide from her- 
self that she loved Geoflfrey Singleton she no 
longei could ; but she would have died rather 
than allow any one in the world, still less the 
man himself, to win from her an avowal of 
her love. Had GeoflFrey been aware of the 
state of Kate Braybrooke's heart, his bachelor- 
hood, I think, would have been barely worth 
an hour's purchase. But after the discovery 
she had made she grew grievously cold in her 
manner. Anxious to guard herself from any 
betrayal of her feelings, like a bad actress, 
she overdid her part, and fell into the other 
extreme. Singleton was unconscious that he 
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had done or said aught that could o£Fend her, 
and he construed her distant, constrained at- 
titude into over much anxiety about the cares 
and troubles of her not too happy home. 

Thus a month or more passed, and then 
came an event which was to alter all this. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



DE MORTUIS. 



"Pallida mors 89qiio pnlsat pede panpemm tabemas, 
Begumqae tnrres." 



It was Geoffrey's costom to ride or walk to 
the barrack every night at uncertain hours to 
turn out the barrack guard, and see that all 
was quiet. If there were any absentees at 
tattoo roll-call, he went more than once ; but 
he generally paid his last visit about eleven 
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or twelve p.m. He was thus returning one 
night, rather later than usual, when on reach- 
ing The Grange, he found upon the steps a 
female almost hanging to the door bell, she 
was ringing so desperately. 

Getting off his horse, and confiding it to 
McLavery, he heard, just as the door was 
opened, a voice he recognised say, 
anxiously— 

^' Mrs. Swansdown, is she in ? Can I see 
her at once ? Miss Braybrooke, say.'' 

She went on repeating this as if to impress 
upon the servant how anxious she was that 
her request should be granted. 

"Keep the saddle, on McLavery," said 
Geoffrey, promptly. 

It struck him, as if by inspiration, that 
rapid action of some kind might be required 
of him. Then he followed Kate with hasty 
steps along the hall, and entered Mrs. Swans- 
down's sanctum almost at the same time. 

He heard her say — 
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^ Oh I Mrs. Swansdown, do come with me. 
At once, or it will be too late.'^ 

** Where, child, where ? What is wrong ?^ 

** Father is so dreadfully ill. He is dying, 
I fear.'' 

^^ Staff and nonsense. Don't take on in 
, this way. Have you sent for a doctor? No?" 

She was going to the bell to ring for a 
messenger, when she saw Geoffi*ey, who came 
£3rward and answered her thought^ saying-*- 

" I'll go. My horse is at the door. Who ? 
Maxwell? AU right*' 

** No. 10, Broadview Terrace, and say I sent 
you/' shouted Mrs. Swansdown after him. 
Then turning to Kate, she said, " Now, my 
dear, I'll put on a shawl and go with you at 
once. We'll drive down. The 'bus was go- 
ing to the station to meet the night express. 
But customers must wait, dome along, and 
you can tell me all about it as we go." 

There are some persons who shine in sud- 
den emergencies. They have cool heads, and 
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determined common sense when everytHng 
is still at sixes and sevens. They step in and 
seem quite naturally to take the command. 
Mrs. Swansdown, brisk, bustling, and ener- 
getic, was of this. kind, and her clear, decisive 
tones and rapid orders soon reduced excite- 
ment. 

In less than five minutes they were tearing 
along the avenue as fast as the 'bus horses 
could drag them; for the driver was well 
aware that his mistress was in a hurry. 

" And now,'' said Mrs. Swansdown, ** how 
did it all happen ?" 

Kate was still quite in a tremor, but at 
length she managed to say — 

" We were sitting after dinner, quite quietly, 
when he got up and said he would have a 
smoke. Tobacco always soothes him, so I 
did not try to dissuade him, but when he went 
to the door and out into the garden^ I fol- 
lowed, and tried to persuade him not to ex- 
pose himself to the night air» It was no 
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" He cannot snrvive long. Possibly it is 
all over befor this, even. What had best be 

done." 

" I will stay here. She must not be left 
alone." 

" And cannot I be of any service ?" 

" Hardly, here. But wait, at any rate, for 
the present." 

They sat there in silence for half an hour 
or more. 

** Poor girl," at last said the landlady of 
The Grange ; " what is to become of her ?" 

" Has she no friends ?" 

" I could never quite make them out, these 
Braybrookes. She is a lady bom ; you can 
see that with half an eye. And he, even, at 
times was quite the grand gentleman. But I 
never heard them speak of their relations/' 

" Then she will have no home to go to," 
said Geoflfrey, compassionately, 

^^ She shall have one if she chooses, as long 
as I have a roof over my head," answered the 
good woman. ^' But she must not demean 
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herself by turning barmaid, or living with a 
person like me, unless all else fails." 

Just then the doctor led the weeping gurl 
into the room. The Major was dead. He 
had never moved or uttered since he fell^ and 
life had been almost extinct when the doctor 
arrived. Mrs. Swansdown went forward at 
once, saying — 

*' Come to me, darling." 

And she took Eate into her wide kindly 
arms. 

GeoflErey and the doctor were hastening 
away, when the elder woman beckoned over 
Kate's shoulder to the former to remain. 

*'Tell them at home," she whispered to 
him, in a minute or two, when Eate had sunk 
into a chair, ^^ where I am, and that Maria is 
to be down here at eight in the morning, sharp. 
You go and get a good night's rest. I dare 
say you will be wanted to-morrow." 

^' I will come down at eight in the morning, 
too, if I may.'' 
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As he moved towards the door, Kate looked 
up, saying— 

** Good-night, Mr. Singleton. I shall never 
forget your kindness to-night. Thank you 
for all your trouble. I am always to be in 
your debt,'' she added, smiling sadly. 

All the next day was occupied with the 
instructions to the undertaker, and the arrange- 
ments for the faneral. 

" Vm much afraid," said Mrs. Swansdown 
to Geoffrey, afterwards, " that she is left very 
badly oflf— without a penny of ready money, 
and debts by the score. That villain Vowkes 
was for seizing all the goods in the house, and 
for selling every stick over the child's head to 
get the value of his bill. And a lot more of 
the dirty riff-raffs came down to worry her 
with their outstanding accounts, and their ras- 
cally, thievish transactions. But they didn't 
calculate upon seeing me there; and my 
name is good enough at the bottom of a piece 
of paper, thank my stars. But how that old 
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wretch could have got through his money and 
yet have kept that pet in such a way is what 
I can't understand; and it's what I can't 
stomach, that's more. He was a wicked man, 
Captain." 
" De mortutSj remember, Mrs. Swansdown," 
** I quite agree with you," replied the land- 
lady, ** although I don't understand French. 
He was a bad lot, and that's a fact/' 
" And what became of the creditors ?" 
" I chased them away, fast enough. Bless 
yer heart, I know most of them these last 
twenty years, and many a mean trick of theirs 
too. I told them I would be answerable for 
everything; 'and so I will, please the pigs. 
But see here, Captain," she went on, dragging 
a bundle of papers out of her pocket, ** look 
over these, will you? The poor girl gave 
them to me to read. They were found among 
the major's valuables." 

"Are you sure Miss Braybrooke would 
care to confide these family papers to a 
stranger?" 
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"Lor, you're not a stranger, are you? 
Besides, I'm sure I could never make head or. 
tail of them, and it'll be doing her a kindness 
to save her the trouble of reading them her- 
self.'* 

Geoffrey carried the documents off to his 
own room, and pored over them for many 
hours. A large number of them were care- 
fully docketted, and bore upon their covers, 
legibly inscribed, their date and purport. But 
as they grew more recent, the handwriting 
became feebler and the labels more concise, 
till at last it was difficult to decipher their 
meaning. There were a few official papers, 
statements of service, and the like, but the 
majority were private letters. It was impos- 
sible for Geoffrey to construct the whole of 
the Major's histoiy from these fragmentary 
pieces, but the reader shall be put in posses- 
sion of the Major's story in extenso. 

Arthur Braybrooke commenced life with 
the ball at his foot. He belonged to a good 
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famUy in a northern county— a younger son, 
left nevertheless in easy circumstances by his 
father. He had gone into the Foot Guards, 
and before he was thirty had played upon the 
whole gamut of life from end to end. There 
had been nothing against him at first but 
extravagance, the besetting siu of young men 
of his class. He had played, of course, and 
one way or another had muddled away a 
large part of his fortune. But his character 
was clear when he met Greraldine Delorme, 
Lord Saxby's daughter, and sought to make 
her his wife. Had it not been for a run of 
persistent ill-luck, ho might have cut a decent 
figure when ushered into the old lord's study 
to talk about settlements* As it was his offers 
seemed ludicrously inadequate, [and he was 
sent away to wear the willows. 

It was the turning-point of his life. Had 
this pure love been suffered to take root and 
flourish, Braybrooke would have gladly 
weaned himself from the past and its associa* 
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tions. For a time lie held on hopefully, try- 
ing to assure himself that all would yet come 
right. But then there arose a report that 
Gkraldine was about to plight her troth to 
another. Braybrooke appealed to the girl 
herself to contradict this, and so worked upon 
the old love that she became dangerously ilL 
To save her it was thought necessary to get 
Braybrooke out of the way; and, at the 
earnest entreaties of Geraldine's family, he 
consented to exchange into a line regiment, 
and leave the country. Joining his new corps 
in Canada he served there, with a growing 
notoriety, for many years. At the end of this 
time his character had come to be none of the 
best. He was known to be a spendthrift 
and a gambler; at times given to drink; 
utterly reckless in his demeanour, and careless 
of the tongue of good or evil report. There 
was more than one ugly story against him : 
one of a duel with a Lower Canada Seigneur, 
in which a certain lady was mixed up; an- 
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Other of high play and some shady turf trans- 
actions. Geraldine, his early love, was by 
this time dead of a decline. The poor girl 
had pined for him, and died of a broken heart, 
thanks to over much caution on the part of 
those who loved her best. The news of her 
death had given Braybrooke a wrench, but 
he soon broke out into fresh excesses. An 
idle, good-for-nothing rake he was when fate 
brought Catherine Medlicott into his Tvay. 
The man was erect and handsome still, with 
such a bold, haughty bearing that the tender, 
innocent child, educated in the far-distant 
backwoods of the colony, looked upon him as 
a great and glorious being. The guileless 
worshipping adoration of the poor little thing 
appealed to all of goodness that was left in 
Braybrooke/s heart, and her portion, though 
small, was acceptable to his impoverished ex- 
chequer. Eightly or wrongly, Catherine 
Medlicott was determined to marry him. Her 
parents would not consent, so a run-away 
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match across the frontier was the end of it. 
Braybrooke and his wife were not received 
by her relations when they returned to 
Montreal, and not one penny of her fortune 
passed into her husband's hands. Balked of 
the dower, meagre though it was, Braybrooke 
visited his discontent on his wife. Before 
long his wild career was run, and he sold out, 
beggared alike in good name and in cash, just 
about the time his daughter Kate came into 
the world. From henceforth he became a 
vagabond on the face of the earth. For a 
year or two his poor wife accompanied him 
in his wanderings to and ^fro, and then sank 
into a nameless grave. He, passing through 
many vicissitudes, fell from bad to worse — 
an oyster bank, a faro table, an hotel in the 
Far West, by turns were his m;eans of liveli- 
hood. At length he got back to England, by 
this time a broken, soured man, who could 
not brook the pitying glances of those with 
whom he had once consorted on equal terms. 
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Shrinking from the world, he sought out some 
secluded spot where none might intrude upon 
his disgraded privacy. He had found St. 
Tadds to his taste, and thither he had brought 
his child and his second wife, whom he had 
married as the most economical method of 
keeping a servant. His life at St. Tadds has 
already been described. He lived almost 
from hand to mouth; but latterly he was paid 
a small allowance by John Medlicott, his first 
wife's brother. Upon this, with a certain 
amount of self-denial, he had educated Kate^ 
often paying her school bills at the cost of 
his own miserable luxuries of gin and 
tobacco. 

Among the papers was ^ packet of letters 
signed Peregrine Prendergast. These, full of 
warm-hearted kindliness, dated back, some of 
them, to the days when they were serving 
tegether as lieutenants in the same battalion. 
Mere scraps sometimes, relating boyish hopetf 
and fears, accounts of pleasaikt parties at 

K 2 
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country houses, of good runs and large bags. 
Others there were — few, certainly — which 
brought down the connection between the 
two men to within a month or two of the 
Major's death. 

These contained friendly inquiries and 
well-intentioned oflFers of assistance. Was 
the Major disposed to accept of the offices of 
the writer for the procural of some appoint- 
ment under government, by which his means 
might be increased ? Would a sum in ready 
money be acceptable ? and so forth — oflfers 
which had been evidently ill-received by the 
morose old man, as the writer more than once 
reminded the Major that he need not fly into 
a passion because an old friend did not choose 
to forget him. 

Geoffrey, when he had completed the 
perusal of all these letters, went straight to 
the telegraph office, and despatched a mes- 
sage to Sir Peregrine Prendergast, to the fol- 
lowing effect: — 
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** Arthur Braybrooke is dead." 

A second message he sent at the same 
time. This was to Eaffington, and told him 
to— 

*' Sell Molly for the two hundred. Lodge 
money with agents and telegraph comple- 
tion." 

It must here be stated that he had been 
oflFered two days previous a price for the 
racer, but had hesitated to accept the money. 
Now, the urgency of Kate's distress made him 
wish to have a large sum of ready cash avail- 
able if it should be required. 

He did not like, to intrude upon Kate. 
Grief expends itself best when left to flow 
undisturbed in quiet tears. She had had 
much to complain of in her father's life 
time ; his harshness was often excessive, and 
his way of living had been more than dis- 
pleasing to a high bred girl. Yet constant 
intercourse with the old man had made her 
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blind to many of his faults, and site had never 
forgotten that he was her father. Now, she 
grieved over his loss as if he had been the 
most exemplary of parents. He was, as 
she thought, the only friend and relative she 
had possessed in the world. How sorrowful 
was her outlook on the future. The dismal 
road through the world stretched out long and 
bleak before her, to be trodden in grief and 
loneliness. 

Next day the afternoon train brought to 
The Grange the same stern little man, whose 
descent upon Smoketown Barracks 1 narrated 
in a former chapter. He asked at once for 
the master of the hotel. 

« 

*'Know a Major Braybrooke here, eh?'' 
said he, brusquely, to Mrs. Swansdown. 

" I did, sir. He's—" 

*' Yes, yes, I know ; send a man to show 
me the way to his house. Don't talk, 
ma'am !" he added, peremptorily, taking any- 
intended utterance quite out of her mouth. 
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^ 1 beg your pardon," said Mrs. Swans- 
down, at once getting on to her high horse ; 
'*Miss Braybrooke is in no state to be in- 
truded upon by strangers. I have just left 
her, but I am going back in an hour, and I 
will take her your card/' 

" Pooh ! stuff ! Don't talk to me in that 
way. Silence ! I insist upon seeing her at 
once. If you won't direct me, I must go to 
the clergyman of the parish/' 

" Hang the clergyman of the parish. It 
would take a dozen of him, with you at his 
back, to get into that cottage if 1 don't choose. 
What do you mean by coming here hectoring 
and bullying a woman in her own house ? 
What do you mean by it, sir ? Who are you, 
one of the poor child's beggarly relations, who 
have been leaving her to starve all these years 
past ? or perhaps a sheriff's officer from Lon- 
don, come to arrest her for her father's debts ? 
Who are you?" said the landlady, shrilly and 
volubly, by this time thoroughly roused. 
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** I'll tell you who I am, double quick," 
roared the general, also furious. " I never 
was so spoken to in my life before. I'll teach, 
you, ma'am ; I'll — " 

He was rushing out of the door, when he 
tumbled across Singleton. 

** Sir Peregrine !" 

Here was a pretty to do. Singleton turned 
to the landlady. 

**Why, Mrs. Swansdown, what has hap- 
pened ? This is the General from Smoke- 
chester." 

" I don't care if he were the angel Gabriel, 
with an army of martyrs following him, he 
shan't come and brow beat me." 

*' I beg your pardon, Greneral/' said Geof- 
frey, introducing himself, " I took the liberty 
of sending you a telegram, as I knew you had 
been a friend of the poor Major's." 

" Very glad you did. Came at once. I 
was going to see Miss Braybrooke this minute, 
but this woman here interfered with me." 
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" Woman yourself/' cried Mrs. Swansdown, 
snapping her fingers. "They tell me all 
generals are old women." 

Sir Peregrine was white with passion, and 
looked at Geoffrey, as much as to say, " Am 
I to submit to this?" 

It was no easy matter to pacify the belli- 
gerents, but Geoffrey managed to put an end 
to the war of words by adroitly introducing 
the subject of Miss Braybrooke. 

"Has she no relations, sir?" he asked. 
" She can hardly remain here. We have been 
at our wits ends to get at his belongings." 

" She shall go home with me," replied Sir 
Peregrine. " My wife will take her in gladly 
for the present. When is the funeral ?" 

" To-morrow." 

" Can I stay here ? Here, in this house, I 
mean," said the General, stamping his foot 
and looking defiantly at Mrs. Swansdown. 

"Yes, you may," she replied, still un- 
daunted, but it was in a lower key that she 

K 5 
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added, ** if you behave yourself/' And then 
she left the room. 

**You are one of the Peacocks, are you 
not ?'' he asked of Geoflfrey. " On detach- 
ment, eh ? All quiet and regular ? I'll in- 
spect you and your barracks to-morrow. 
Something to do." 

" I should like to go up to town this after- 
noon till mid -day to-morrow, if you will give 
me leave, GeneraL'' 

'' Impossible, sir I" answered Su: Peregrine, 
stifly. "Application must go through the 
proper channels." 

That is to say, from Geoffrey to the Adju- 
tant, from the Adjutant to the Colonel, from 
the Colonel to the Brigade-Major, from the 
Brigade-Major to the Major-General, from 
the Major-General to the Assistant-Adjutant- 
General, from the Assistant- Adjutant-General 
to the Lieut.-General Commanding, and from 
him to the Horse Guards. Duly sanctioned, 
the valuable document travels back by the 
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same route, and after an interval of a week or 
more, the desired permission is obtained. 

" It's on business connected with the Major's 
aflFairs." 

"H — m. That alters the case. That's 
another matter. Detachment to be left with- 
out any officer meanwhile. Highly irregular. 
However" — after a pause — " you can go. Til 
take command here/' he added, not without 
a grin at the idea of the Major-General of the 
District taking command of a subaltern's de- 
tachment. 

** I suppose you knew the Major very well?" 
asked Sir Peregrine. 

" Yes, sir ; we were very friendly." 

*'And the young lady, eh? Grown up 
pretty has she?" 

** Very much so." 

" Pleasant, agreeable, all that ?" 

" Quite charming." 

**H — m," said the General, to himself 
rather. He had been revolving in his own 
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mind a certain scheme which we shall see 
carried out a little further on. 

** I shall miss my train. I must be going. 
You will find your way, General, to Miss 
Braybrooke's. If you wish I will send my 
servant with you." 

" Thank you ; do. Good day." 

We will pass over the meeting between the 
General and Kate. His heart, under a rough 
exterior, was soft at the core, and it warmed at 
once towards the distressed girl. His invita- 
tion to her to go and stay for as long as she liked 
with his wife, Lady Jane Prendergast, was so 
cordial that she agreed gladly, thankfully. 

She had no dresses, no mourning as yet, 
and no money wherewithal to supply herself. 
There would be the funeral expenses, too. 
and the debts to be paid out of the estate, 
which consisted of the cottage neither more 
nor less. But in her extremity she found 
friends. Mrs. Swansdown proflfered her ser- 
vices to arrange the Major's aflFairs in St. 
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Tadds ; and on the morning after the funeral 
Kate received a letter from Messrs. Sherwood 
and Lawrenson, who had been her father's 
agents in days gone by, stating that they had 
received a notification of the Maj or's decease, 
and begging to inform her that the sum of 
two hundred pounds had been paid in their 
hands that day to the Major's credit, by a 
person named Mellersh. This money had 
been due to Braybrooke for years, on a note 
of hand, which Mellersh informed them he 
had only just been able to redeem. 

This was Geoffrey's doing. The price of 
Molly Kerane he cheerfully surrendered to 
protect Kate Braybrooke from the pressing 
sense of impecuniosity. The Major's papers 
had enabled him to supply Kate in this way 
with money, without fear of detection. 

She, little knowing her benefactor, accepted 
this windfall with a thankful, unquestioning 
heart. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



MRS. LEIGH ABMITAaE's GABBIAGE STOPS THS 

WAY. 



"A gown of giBM green tOk ehe wQre« 
BacUed with golden olaspe before ; 
A light green toft of plumes she bore, 
Gloeed in a golden ring. 



A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldlj worth for this. 
To waste his wlu^ heart in one kiss. 
Upon her perfect lips." 

Bib Launcklot and QimN Guinxysbs. 



It was the height of the season of St. Tadds. 

At length the plentiful shower had fallen, 

and the hearts of all — mothers, maidens, and 

tradesmen alike — were gladdened. The 
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second rate people who flocked to this out-of- 
tbe-way watering place had come in crowds. 
There were the usual offshoots of the aris- 
tocracy — rank weeds, or flowers long since 
gone to seed and expelled ages ago from those 
pleasant gardens where their kindred flour- 
ished. 

There were mysterious young men whom 
no one knew anything at all about ; and there 
were other young fellows whose previous 
history every one knew a great deal too well. 
Some were palpably idiotic, and evidently 
held in charge by their lodging-house keepers ; 
others as indubitably out of elbows, or victims 
to unquenchable thirst. In this last cate- 
gory was the seedy baronet. Sir Comatose 
Lushiugton, whom no one saw quite sober 
after a certain hour of the morning. He was 
a bachelor, sometimes quite presentable (Mrs. 
Mackinnon said he was very affable), and but 
for his unfortunate propensity he might have 
led the society of the place. Geoffrey was 
atiU under a cloud, owing to his barefaced 
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defection to the Braybrookes. So Mrs. 
Gashville Swindleigh, the wife of an Honor- 
able Gashville Swindleigh, who was rather 
better provided with children than he was 
with cash, dictated terms to the inhabitants. 
Dear Mrs. Swindleigh was a very charming 
person, of course. It was quite nice to hear 
her unassuming talk and gentle confessions of 
poverty. 

The influx of so many new comers had 
done much to win our friend Singleton from 
his thoughts of Kate. He had felt an odd 
sort of tightness about his heart when the 
cottage was announced for sale, and he began 
to realise that she was really gone. Such a 
sweet girl as Kate Braybrooke must perforce 
leave her mark behind her, and Geoffrey had 
been pretty '' far gone " long before the Major 
died. Kate's image was still fresh and green 
in his memory when the tide of tourists and 
sojourner's by the seaside flowed in upon St. 
Tadds, and roused Geoffrey Singleton from 
his dreams. He could not forget her all at 
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once ; but there is mucli sober truth in the 
old Spanish proverb, " A muertos y a idos no 
hay amigos " (the dead and those gone have 
no friends). 

There is a saying, nevertheless, that 
absence makes the heart grow fond, and I 
believe both positions are tenable ; but each 
proverb is applicable to a special condition of 
a lover's feelings. Once committed irretrie- 
vably, once hopelessly ensnared, every 
moment of absence from the dear object is 
an age of anguish. 

But so long as you are still hovering on 
the brink, still in that delightful uncertainty 
how far your flirtation will carry you, the 
result of separation is to draw a sponge over 
the whole afikir. This is the extreme case. 
The rule holds, with more or less force, with 
men. With the other sex I think it is 
different. They are more impressionable, 
more prone to cherish recollections of dear 
male friends, more apt to look back, less 
ready to seek fresh conquests. But even 
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-were this not so, my argument wonld still 
be borne oat bj the behayioor of Kate and 
QeoSrey. The former knew that she loved 
Singleton wholly and truly ; the latter had 
never sought to question his heart on the 
matter. Kate, quite committed, was bound 
to remember Geoflfrey for ever and a day. 
Geoffrey, still heart whole, gradually re- 
covered from the glamour she had cast over 
him. Within a month of her departure, he 
was again drawn into the giddy vortex which 
seethed around St. Tadds. At first the old 
dames of the place received him coldly ; but 
soon they relented and took him into favour. 
The chaperones thought it advantageous, as 
the season advanced, to have a friend estab- 
lished in The Grange itself. 

Now all was gaiety. There was a constant 
succession of picnickings and merry makings 
such as are especially suited to the sea side. 
Begatta balls and archery picnics were 
varied with water parties and croquet in the 
grounds of The Grange. Each of the young 
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ladies whilom so desolate had now admirers 
by the score. Sir Comatose even was en- 
trapped. The baronet swore that Julia 
Tanner possessed his heart; but it was 
bestowed, really, on tiiie rector's port. He 
had discovered a bin of liquor of a most un- 
exceptionable vintage, and he was prepared 
to make as much love to Julia as he was 
able, so long as Mrs. Tanner asked him to 
the house and the wine lasted. The Tanners 
had turned up the whites of their eyes when 
Lushington first made his appearance at St. 
Tadds. Mamma said she thought he was a 
bad man, given to intemperate habits- Now 
it was that treacherous climate in which he 
had served while still a very young man. 
Sir Comatose, according to his own story, had 
been dreadfully knocked about in the first 
Chinese war, and his health was very indiffe^ 
rent. Each of the Misses Hookmans had a 
chosen beau. The Colonel had not been very 
happy io his choice of suitors ; for during his 
search for honest men he had stumbled upon 
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one youth who, having made fierce love to 
the youngest Hookman girl, was yet within a 
week of his introduction hauled oflF to Smoke- 
chester gaol, al the suit of a London bill 
discounter. This contretemps had made the 
" Local Journal *' excessively cautious. She 
was careful to gather all the news she could 
about a man before she let him into the house. 
Her circumspection was very laudable ; but 
it had reacted upon herself. Few of the 
young gentlemen could stand a close inspec- 
tion, and Mrs. Mackinnon found after a month 
or two that she had overshot the mark. The 
birds were shy, and she had made no bag at 
all. So she determined to alter her tactics. 

Fortunately she had gained Mrs. Gashville 
Swindleigh as a dear friend, and that was 
something. However the honourabie's wife 
couldn't quite marry one of the Mackinnon 
girls, so Mrs. Mackinnon saw that she would 
have to make a bold stroke if she wanted to 
carry off any of the prizes in the great matri- 
monial lottery. After much deliberation she 
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resolved to give a monster picnic at Bash- 
combe Waterfall, thinking to carry off any 
number of victims by her dazzling hospitality. 
Mrs. Swindleigh was consulted, and that hon- 
ourable lady not only highly approved of the 
project, but she actually volunteered to share 
the expense of the entertainment. Soon the 
only subject of conversation in St. Tadds was 
the great Eashcombe picnic. Mrs. Swind- 
leigh had thought it advisable to issue invita- 
tions, and by way of striking out an entirely 
new line, they were couched as follows : — 



MRS. GASHVILLE SWINDLEIGH 

JLND 

MRS. MACKINNON 

AT HOME. 

Rashcombe Watebfall, 

June 27, 186 — 
Thbee, p.m. 



The idea was perfect. Mrs. Mackinnou 
was in ecstacies at her good fortune in gaining 
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the aid of a woman of such originallt j, coupled 
with such high-bred taste. The poor Taddeans 
were doomed to find that the gay lady of titfe 
had other original notions, of which the most 
noteworthy one was that she thought it a mis- 
take to pay her hills. As for the Honourable 
Gashville himself, he was never worth a sou, 
and when the time came for squaring accoimts 
for the picnic, Mrs. Mackinnon found herself 
somewhat out of pocket. 

The days slipped by, and the morning of 
the great event dawned — bright and fair. 
About midday Singleton was in the act of 
descending the spacious steps of tiie portico 
of The Grange Hotel. He was smoking the 
end of a cigar, and was about to drive over to 
Bashcombe, His dog-cart was at the door, 
McLavery at the horse's head, and GeofiGrey 
was about to take the reins, when he saw 
Mrs. Swansdown rushing down the hall at a 
pace more rapid than was that lady's wont, 
and beckoning to him in much apparent 
agitation. 
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" Why, what's the matter, Mrs. S. ?" asked 
Greoffirej, astonished. 

" Oh ! Mr. Singleton," she gasped out, '' do 
wait a moment. I want you to do me a great 
favour. Will you give me a seat in your 
carriage as far as Eashcombe ?" 

" By all means. Jump up," replied Sin- 
gleton, gravely enough, but inwardly chuckling 
to himself, as he pictured Mrs. Mackinnon's 
dismay at the arrival of the stout landlady. 

"For shame! Mr. Singleton. Of course it's 
not for the likes of me to go to such places, or 
to ride in carriages like that — not but what I 
have as much right as Mrs. Mackinnon, 
but she mightn't be over well pleased to see 
me at her party. No, I want the seat for a 
lady — a real lady/' 

'' Gold watch and silk stockings ?" 

" Yes, Mrs* Leigh Armitage." 

" But I don't know her." 

Mrs. Armitage was a stranger who had. 
arrived at The Grange a few days previously. 
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She had dined once at the table cFhdte^ when 
Geoffrey had seen her sweep into the room — 
a tall, stylish figure, with graceful bearing and 
haughty air. He had asked afterwards her 
name and belongings, when Mrs. Swansdown 
told him the new comer's name was Mrs. 
Leigh Armitage, and that she was a great 
swell — a widow in fact, with lots of money, 
who had brought introductions to Colonel 
Bookman and the Eector. 

" I'll present you/' said the landlady, im- 
patiently, dragging Geoflfrey off to the best 
drawing-room, where this wonderful fine lady- 
sat in state. '* A gown of grass green silk 
she wore '* — green, of that pale, delicate hue 
assumed by the sea in mid ocean. A black 
lace shawl hung about her tall figure lov- 
ingly, clinging to the slender waist and per- 
fect bust, as it were, with a close and tender 
embrace. Her hat, of black velvet, with 
one single spot of crimson in front, was quite 
a work of art. A gorgeous parasol, seemingly 
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an indescribable mass of fluflfy, feathery lace, 
lay beside her on the ottoman, and as they 
entered she was putting the finishing touch to 
her gloves. 

"Madam," said Mrs. Swansdown, defer- 
entially, for she was rather in awe of this 
magnificent creature, " the carriage is at the 
door." 

Mrs. Armitage rose, buttoning her glove, 
and looking up over her hands at Singleton. 
Her eyes seemed to enquire who was this 
strange man who had thus penetrated unasked 
into her drawing-room, and after taking his 
measure from head to foot in one long steady 
stare, she turned interrogatively to Mrs. 
Swansdown. 

" This gentleman is Mr. Geoffrey Singleton, 
and he " stammered out Mrs. Swans- 
down. 

The lady did not give her time to com- 
plete her speech, but bowing coldly, passed 
on to the door. All down the grand old hall 

VOL, I. L 
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she sailed, looking neither to right nor to lefl, 
and on gaining the porch she found thie dog- 
cart. Rather surprised at the sight of this 
conveyance, she was compelled to stop and 
speak to Mrs. Swansdown. 

^^ Is this for me ?" she asked, with empliasis, 
which was rather terrible to her hearers. 

'*Ye8, ma'am. You see — '' and Mrs* 
Swansdown went on to explain. " All our 
horses are out, and your maid, ma'am, onlj 
came to me half an hour back to say that joa 
would require a carriage. I hunted high and 
low for horses, but everything with four legs 
had been taken up ages ago, so I made so 
bold as to ask this gentleman — '' pointing to 
GeoflFrey, who took up the cue and finished 
the speech by saying — 

^^ To place his trap at Mrs. Armitage's dis« 
posal." 

^^ I do not understand," said Mrs. Armitage^ 
haughtily, and still speaking to Mrs. Swans- 
down. Singleton's presence she ignored en- 
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tirely. *^I haye not the pleasure of tliis 
gentleman's acquaintance, and I think you 
have taken a very unwarrantable liberty. 
You have been very impertinent, I say." 

And with that she almost stamped herfoot^ 
and turning on her heel, went straight back 
into the house. 

Mrs. Swansdown looked ready to cry. 

" A nice scrape you have got me into/' 
said Geoffrey reproachfully. 

^^ Don't you turn against me/' she cried. 
^^ My best customer, too. She'd have stayed 
in the house the whole summer, and with the 
best of all the rooms. What shall I do ? 
What shall I do ?" 

'^ I'm afraid I can't help you. If I can't 
drive her no one else can. She wouldn't go 
in the dog-cart with my man. That would 
never do. I don't see my way at all," he 
said, thoughtfully, for he was anxious to help 
the kind-hearted landlady in herdii^tress. 

^^ She'll leave the house this very night if 

L 2 
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she finds I can't supply her with a carriage. 
A carriage was one of her stipulations when 
she engaged her rooms." 

" I have it. You want a horse only. Isn't 
that all ?" 

^' And a man. I have got an Irish jaunt- 
ing car left in the stables, but no one to drive 
it, and if I had she couldn't go in that 
unless — " 

*' Unless you got a team of donkeys from 
the beach. But TU tell you, you shall 
have my horse there. I'll ride over to Rash* 
combe. Buth will be all the better for a little 
exercise. McLavery, take the cart back to 
the stable and unharness Sir Giles. Saddle 
me Buth, and bring her round. Then take 
Mrs. Swansdown's orders, and look out for 
me at that place yonder." 

*' Well, if you're not the best of men. Fm 
sure she's not worth half the trouble." 

Mrs. Leigh Armitage saw Singleton's dog- 
cart led back to the stables, and as it passed 
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her window her eye was educated enough to 
detect the good points of Sir Giles, and keen 
enough to observe the scowl on patient 
McLavery's face. 

" What's all this ?" thought the lady, and 
then she rang the bell. " Mrs. Swansdown, 
I presume I am to be disappointed in my 
hope of getting a carriage. Be good enough 
to secure me a messenger to convey my ex- 
cuses to Mrs. Swindleigh." 

'^ I think I can provide you with a convey- 
ance — all to yourself, ma'am. It will be 
round as soon as the horse can be put to — a 
carriage of my own, and a man of mine to 
drive it." 

"It is an intolerable nuisance that you 
could not make better arrangements at first. 
How long shall I have to wait now ?" 

" Not a quarter of an hour, ma'am.^' 

So Mrs. Armitage went back to her window 
and waited. By and bye McLavery brought 
round a saddle horse, and then later the same 
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man drove past on an outside car. This was 
for her. 

As soon as she was comfortably settled, 
and they had started for Bashcombe, she 
turned to McLavery abruptly, and asked — 

" Do all Mrs. Swansdown's servants wear 
cockades in their hats ?' 

McLavery had forgotten to remove the 
badge of his master's service, but even with- 
out the aid of this tell-tale ornament, Mrs. 
Armitage had recognised both horse and man 
at once. 

*^ I'm only in temporary employ, mem,*' 
replied McLavery, grinning from ear to ear. 
"Fve got a master of my own, mem," 

*' And where is he, pray ?" 

" Detailed for duty in furrin parts," said the 
soldier servant, thinking he might as well tell 
a good lie while he was about it, 

*'Who is that gentleman?" she asked, 
presently, seeing the servant touch his hat to 
Singleton, whom they overtook. 
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" One of the lodgers at our place, ma'am." 

" Do you know him ?" 

" Intimately, mem.*' 

" His name is—?' 

" Mr. Geoffrey Singleton, mem; lieutenant 
in Her Majesty's Royal Peacocks, and at 
present commanding the troops in this 
garrison." 

'* You've been a soldier yourself, I sup- 
pose." 

*' Been ? Why I am — ^leastways I was, but 
it's some years past since I put my time in." 
McLavery meant to say that he had completed 
his term of service. He was bent upon keep- 
ing up the deception, if he could. 

At length they arrived at the scene of 
action— very late, and the party had already 
sat down to lunch. 

Nature had doubtless meant Bashcombe for 
picnics, and a half-insane capitalist had been 
so taken with the spot that he had tried to 
build a house here. By so doing he had 
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assisted catare materially in her efforts on 
behalf of the picnic-loving public. The place 
consisted of one long winding glen, through 
which, in a deep gulley, brawled a noisj- 
trout stream, dashing merrily along its 
boulder-strewn path. On either side the 
shelving banks were dotted with wood — pine, 
alder, and larch. The house itself was built 
on a neat grassy plateau, just off the bigh. 
road, and bordering the stream. The differ- 
ence of level had been utilized iu the con- 
struction of the house, so that while tbe 
upper rooms looked on to the lawn the lower 
windows opened on to the river; and these 
lower rooms being used as bedrooms they 
were furnished with baths of real running 
water. From the grassy lawn a neat sus- 
pension bridge spanned the stream, and cross- 
ing it you came upon the path of the water- 
fall, which was a mile or more up the glen. 
This Eashcombe property was pleasant 
enough when the summer wag far advanced j 
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for by that time the patches of moiBture on 
the walls of the house were dried up, and the 
low lying fog looked less deadly as it bung 
over the valley. Bat during the larger part 
of the year, dampness was written on every 
inch of the landscape. The first inhabitant 
and owner had died in his paradise of mingled 
blue devils and catarrh, and his fate had been 
sufficient to deter others from living in the 
house afterwards. It was just the place for a 
picnic, however. There was stabling for the 
horses, a sound house for shelter, and many 
circuitous paths through the ground where 
people might lose themselves when in search 
of the picturesque. 

The lunch was laid out on the grass, and 
Mrs. Armitage's arrival was observed by all. 
Let U8 see her, if I can describe her properly, 
with onr own eyes. 

A figure tall, but well proportioned, liths 
and elegant in movement, in repose falling- 
into natural attitudes, and forming lines full 
l6 
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of symmetry and grace. A face of rare 
beauty, which was heightened by the striking 
contrast between her hair and eyes. The 
former was light and plentiful, the latter of a 
dark brown, with lashes and brows of a deeper 
shade. The eyes were soft, melting, swim- 
ming in moisture ; and when the somewhat 
restless mouth broke from its smile into a 
merry and decided laugh, she had a way of 
half closing her eyes, and wrinkling up the 
muscles round about them, which was indes^ 
cribably taking and comical, convindng yon 
of her thorough appreciation of humour. Her 
head, exquisitely shaped, was small for her 
height, but its natural diminutiveness was 
seldom very manifest, because her hair was 
so luxuriant that it deceived you. And she 
was ever devising new methods for the ar- 
rangement of these long tresses. At one time 
her hair lay coiled^ a mass of demure plaits 
elose in behind her head ; at another it hung* 
provokingly down her back, as if daring the 
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world to come to touch it and stroke it, and 
feel how soft it was ; a third time it was to be 
seen fastened up in huge knobs, piled like 
Pelion or Ossa, one above the other, on top 
of the head, and raising a tall crest like a 
tower built of bales of floss silk. In harmony 
with the head, her features were small, but 
absolutely perfect in their regularity — the 
nose straight and thin, the mouth a delicate 
rose bud, opening to full bloom under the 
genial warmth of anything that pleased her 
senses of sight, sound, and the rest. This 
mouth of bers tried sometimes to look prim 
and sedate, but the laughing eyes gave always 
the lie to the closed firmness of her lips. 

Beyond these outward and visible signs of 
feature and form, so evident that they ob- 
tained homage from all who saw her, Mrs. 
Leigh Armitage possessed a thousand of those 
harmless graces that surround women, seem- 
ingly brought up in an atmosphere of luxury 
and refinement. She was always well dressed, 
in extreme good taste, but with expensive 
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profusion. The richest materials appeared to 
please licr best. Velvets, silks, old lace, and 
satin skirts were as drugs in her wardrobe. 
Her jc^wel box was so plentifully stocked that 
she fieldom wore the same set of gems twice. 
All her belongings, handkerchiefs, headgear, 
gloves, her tiny slippers, and her high heeled 
boots, were of the most costly description. 
No money appeared to be spared by her in 
the gratification of her whims. A very air of 
wealth hung about her as she walked. She 
seemed to shake out rich perfumes at each, 
movement of her rustling robes; rings in 
dozens glittered on her gloveless hands ; lockets 
nnd chains, bracelets and crosses, jingling 
punches of curiously-shaped miniature orna- 
ments — all these flashed and twinkled at every 
step she took. A woman like this would 
naturally be very attractive to a man of sen- 
suous temperament. She took him by a coup 
de main^ as it were, the instant he came within 
range of her witcheries. 
We have left her standing all this time 
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while we described her appearance. Mrs. 
Mackinnon, hospitable body, treated her better, 
and made her — the greatest stranger — take 
the place of honour. But the advent of Mrs. 
Armitage had cast rather a damper on the 
picnic party. This grand dame fairly put 
all their candles out. It was scarlet upon 
pink, or lilac upon mauve. She quite killed 
all the native belles with their mediocre attrac- 
tions. People went on eating their chicken 
and salad in silence, until the arrival of Sin- 
gleton loosed all tongues. 

" Here you are at last," cried one 
hostess. 

" So glad to see you," simpered Mrs. 
Swindleigh, the other. 

" What makes you so late, old chap," cried 
Sir Comatose, who drank Geofirey's brandy 
without the least pride, and was always 
affectionate, " the fizz is all done." 

" Not at all," replied the " Local Journal," 
" there's plenty left. More than is good for 
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yon, Sir Comatosei" she added, goaded by 
the slur on her liberality. 

"Come here/' said Mrs. Tanner, " TU 
make room for yon." 

*' Stay where yon are," whispered Mrs. 
Swindleigh, whose r61e was fastness. 

So he sat down between the honorable 
lady and a green silk dress, which he re- 
cognized, haying seen it once already that 
day. 

"Mrs. Leigh Armitage, let me introduce 
Mr. Singleton, our officer here,'' cried Mrs. 
Mackinnon. 

" I think we have met to-day before ?*' 
said Mrs. Armitage, at first smiling, and then 
relaxing into her own mnsical laugh. Any- 
quaint conceit, any ridiculous situation, the 
observation of oddities or absurdities in those 
about her, were always irresistible. The 
laugh pealed forth with a merry ring, but 
there was not altogether absent, be it under* 
stood, in its cheerM tones, a hard note or 
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two of careless indifference as to the effect 
snch merriment might produce. 

*' Upon my word it was not my fault, Mrs. 
Armitage/^ said Singleton, quite earnestly, 
*' I was let in for it." 

" And you came alone after all ? Would 
no one take the spare seat ? " 

*' I rode over. And you T 

" I suppose you never expected to see me 
here?" 

" Hardly. You refused a very good offer, 
I think,'' said Geoffrey, laughing. 

" Well, perhaps so. But Mrs. Swansdown 
did the business for me. I came on an out- 
side car, behind a very fast horse ; but the 
horse was much too good for the car, and my 
driver wore a cockade in his hat." 

" Some great personage sent to fetch you?" 

"Come, Mr. Singleton, we won't beat 
about the bush. I have found out, and I 
forgive you for all that happened this morn- 
ing. You gave up your man and horse to 
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oblige me, and I am veiy grafefbl, I assure 
you, there is my Land on it," and she pre- 
sented him quite royally with the tips of her 
slender fingers in their neatly fitting grey 
gloves. 
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CHAPTER X. 



WHAT CAME OF THE PICNIC AT RASHCOMBE 

WATERFALL. 



" E cosi se n' andarono in nno pratello nel qnale Terba era verde 
6 grande n^ vi poteva d'alcona parte il sole ; e qnivi sentendo im so- 
ave venticello venire, si come voile la lor Reina, tntti sopra la verde 
erba si posnero in cercbio a sedere, a qnali ella disse cosi'. 

" Fuo' ciascuno secondo cbe all' animo gli 6 pin di piacere, diletto 
pigliare." 

n Decamebone. 



Lunch over, the total assemblage resolved 
itself into component parts. There was 
much manoeuvring and many schemes afoot 
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to bring the right people together. It had 
been announced by the givers of the picnic 
that there would be a tea at the foot of the 
waterfall ; and a sort of general order was 
issued then and there that all should rendez- 
vous at that spot at five o'clock. To reach 
the waterfall was then the great aim of the 
revellers. One main path led thither, but 
there was one more circuitous through the 
wood, and Mrs. Mackinnon mustered and 
marched off under her own immediate super- 
vision, a picked detachment of youths, male 
and female, whose affairs she made especially 
her own. This party was a species of ad- 
vanced guard, and was directed to skirmish 
through the wood. The main body followed 
behind : fathers and mothers ; Hookman with 
a roll of music under his arm, for he was de- 
termined that his daughters should execute a 
glee during tea-time ; Mr. and Mrs. Mack- 
innon, herself supported by Mr. Swindleigh, 
and Mrs. Swindleigh supporting Sir Coma- 
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tose. Bringing up the rear came many boys 
in buttons, carrying baskets, and one or two 
young ladies omitted when Mrs Mackinnon 
selected those who were to lead, but who now 
followed to make short work of any straggler 
who might fall into their hands. 

Two others were also left out, but acciden- 
tally. Mrs. Leigh Armitage and Geoffrey 
Singleton found themselves at the time 
people had got up from lunch, talking about 
horses. They were standing a little apart 
from the rest. 

" That was the mare you were riding, 
wasn't it ?'' she asked. " Clean limbed and 
active, I don't doubt." 

" She's a * onener ' across country. Banks 
particularly. There's a strain of Irish blood 
in her." 

" Ruth you call her ? and the other. Sir 
Giles. Do you ever ride him ? What has be- 
come of them here ? Where do you put 
them up ? Let's go and see them. How I love 
a good-looking horse!" 
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" Come along," cried Greoffrey. ** These 
good people won't miss us." 

McLavery was standing by the stable and 
received them witb a grin. He was not a bit 
surprised that his master had struck up an ac- 
quaintance with this fine lady ; for lie was a 
firm believer in Geoflfrey's fascinating powers, 
and tried to form himself after his master's 
model. 

" I've found you out, you see," said Mrs. 
Armitage to the servant. 

" Yes, ma'am, so I see, too. But I was 
only obeying orders." 

** Obedience is the first duty of a soldier, 
you must know, Mrs. Armitage," put in 
Geoffrey. 

" Oh I of course. Blind obedience, right 
or wrong. I don't think I should care to be 
a soldier. I shouldn't like to be obliged to 
do what I was told." 

*' You'd rather order other people about, I 
suppose ?" 

" All women like to have their own way." 
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*' Mrs. Leigh Armitage should be above the 
weaknesses of her sex." 

" Thankee ; but I don't seem to see it. I 
prefer having my own way too if I can." 

"But look," said he "here is Sir Giles, 
your slave of to-day. I call him Sir Giles 
because he had an over-reach when I bought 
him. Sound as a bell now, and no vice. He's 
a finer specimen of a ** sir " than that two- 
legged creature who is a such a great card at 
St. Tadds." 

" Sir Comatose ? I should rather think so, 
and not half so groggy on his pins either, if I 
may be allowed the expression. And now 
for the other.'' 

" Take the rug off the mare. There I 
there's a coat I You can go up to her ; she's 
as quiet as a lamb." 

"You beauty I" whispered the lady in the 
horse's ear ; and then she rubbed Ruth's nose 
and made much of her. " I'll bring you 
some sugar next time, my pet ; I suppose I 
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may see her again^ Mr. Singleton, to keep m j 
promise ? Where do your horses stand ? at 
The Grange ?' 

** Yes. I shall be charmed if you will pay 
them a visit." 

^' Can you put me in the way of a mount ? 
I must look out for something to ride my- 
self." 

^^ I daresay I can. Meanwhile let me put 
Buth at your disposal." 

" You're not afraid I shall give her a sore 
back r 

** No I no I You're too much a workman 
on a horse for that, I'm sure." 

^' I hope you attach no conditions to your 
offer." 

" As how ?" 

^^ You don't insist on accompanying me in 
my rides, do you ?" she said, with a glance 
foil of smiling provocation. 

"Not unless you ask me." 

** I won't do that, you may depend." 
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" But you can't ride alone." 

** Who said I meant to ride alone ? Has no 
one else a horse but Mr. Greofifrey Singleton ?'' 

" You're such friends with my man already, 
Mrs. Armitage, that you would like, I daresay, 
to have him to go with you/' 

" He's very good fun, I can tell you, and 
very respectful. I'd as lief talk to him as to 
most people." 

" And so you shall, Mrs. Armitage. I won't 
baulk you. Give your orders. I place all I 
have at your disposal. Horses, man, master 
if you choose. Do with them as seemeth 
good in your own eyes.*' 

" You have such a handsome way of put- 
ting it, that I give in. I'll ride on the downs 
to-morrow or next day, and you shall come, 
too." 

Geoflfrey made her a low bow. 

*^ Have you a side saddle ?'' 

** Yes ; my own. But it must be fitted, I 
imagine." 
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** McLavery will see to that Do you hear?" 
he added, to his man. 

" Come, come, Mr. Singleton, I can't be 
stopping here all day. We must go after the 
others. Mrs. Mackinnon will be imagining 
and saying all kinds of things. Besides, you 
ought to be making up to some of the young 
ladies. On whom do you mean to throw* 
your handkerchief?'' 

" Pm afraid they've all pretty well given 
me up." 

"You're an old offender, Mr. Singleton. 
Don't try to blindfold me— I have heard 
about your goings on." 

Geoflfrey felt rather flattered that she should 
care to know anything about his antecedents. 
There was a contemptuous stand-off sort of 
air about her, which rather piqued Geoffrey to 
show off to his best. He was not at all dis- 
mayed by her high-and-mighty-ness. 

" Miss Violet Mackinnon will be crying her 
eyes out if you neglect her much longer." 
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" Not at all. She has got young Mr. In- 
cubus to keep her hand in with." 

*' Then which of them is it to be ? Miss 
Hookman, or Miss Tanner ? or — '' 

" None of them. I hope to be better em- 
ployed.' 

" Indeed ; and how, pray ?'' 

Geoffrey's eyes and smile seemed to imply 
that she must know he was her devoted slave 
for the rest of the day. 

Mrs. Armitage fairly laughed at his assur- 
ance ; but she said, brusquely, sweeping aside a 
great mass of green drapery with her hand as 
she swayed round to leave the stable — 

*' Come I Mr. Singleton, let us be going.'' 

^^ You'll find all that rather a nuisance in 
the bush, I should say," remarked the gen- 
tleman. 

'' All what ?' 

** That green silk and lace stuflF.'' 

^^ Is that the way to speak of Madame 
Elise's chef'Cposuvres ? You should have 

VOL. I. M 
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more respect for the works of a great 
artist." 

^^ That's more than the briars and the gorse 
will haye. Yom* progress through the wood 
will be marked by fluttering pennons stream- 
ing from every bough. Eeal lace, and arti- 
ficial flowers will strew your path." 

" Pooh I nonsense. But really, Mr. Single- 
ton, is it a very wild walk ?" 

*' Awful. You'll be torn to atoms — I mean 
your dress will." 

" Then what am I to do T 

** Stay here till they come back." 

*' Three mortal hours. I should be bored 
to death. No thank you ; of two evils 
choose the least. Ill face the briars I 
think." 

" Do you call it an evil to be allowed to 
sit quietly by the bank of this nice stream ? 
Picking dandelions and daffy-downdillies, and 
keeping your complexion safe, and your nice 
frock for another day ?" 
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" All tbat would be very nice. But the 
evil is in the background and smells of to- 
bacco." 

" Meaning me ?" 

" If the cap fits, pray put it on. But go I 
shall. Wait half a second ^ I'll run into the 
house and pin up my dress as well as I can." 

" Shall I go with you to help ?" 

*' How could you help ? No, thank you, 
I daresay I can manage by myself." 

Geoffrey strolled on towards the bridge 
and presently she overtook him. She had 
effected a wondrous change in her appearance. 
The long skirt was looped up and secured out 
of harm's way. Her black lace shawl she 
had left behind. Tough, thick-soled boots 
had replaced the soft kid shoes of the morning. 
Geoffrey could not help scanning her from 
head to foot. She caught the glance and in- 
terpreted it. 

" ]\Iy boots, eh ? I've been to picnics be- 
fore in my life, and I know the consequences 

H 2 
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of wet grass. I always cany a spare pair of 
my strongest to do the dirty work in." 

" Good people are scarce, Mrs. Armitage. 
It*s very kind of you to take so much care of 
yourself." 

She made him a curtsey and then moved 
on briskly. 

" Come. Do you know the road?" 

'' Not I.'' 

" What are we to do Y' 

" Take our chance. The day's joung yet.*' 

*' Do you know, I like you, Mr. Singleton^ 
You take matters so coolly." 

" You'd better change your mind and not 
go on." 

'' If I thought—" 

But it never transpired what she thought, 
for at this moment Colonel Hookman and Sir 
Comatose Lushington hove in sight. They 
had been sent back by the watciiful Mrs. 
Mackinnon to whip up the stragglers. 

''I made sure you'd lost yourself in the 
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wood, my dear madam," remarked the 
Colonel. 

" Thought by this time, the little robin red- 
breasts were covering you up with leaves, 
and trees and things/' said Sir Comatose. 

*' Did you now ?" said the lady. " Like the 
babes in the wood. How very romantic ?" 

" The tea was to be ready by five, and my 
girls are to sing afterwards. Let me offer 
you my arm, my dear Mrs. Armitage.'' 

" Thank you, I think we shall get on better 
alone." 

" I'll go in front," Lushington said. " Show 
the road." Mrs. Armitage followed, then came 
Hookman and Geoffrey. The first couple 
soon distanced the others. Hookman moved 
slowly and was like so much dead weight on 
Geoffrey, so that, by the time they reached 
the fall, Mrs. Armitage was already there and 
installed as it were upon a throne. The rocks 
formed a sort of natural couch, the long green 
waves of her dress, set free from its fasten- 
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ings, were her regal robes, her crown was a 
handkerchief tied over the golden locks and 
round her peach-like cheeks. Against its 
dead white folds and border of costly lace, 
the clear bright complexion and pearly skin 
shone ont a thousand times more brilliant 
and more lovely. The men, her willing 
vassals, stood around, and gazed with open- 
mouthed admiration at the beautiful picture. 
Behind all the dashing spray trembled on 
branch and bough, close round and under 
the fall. From above a clear streak of light 
poured across the scene, and lit up one side 
of the quaint, fantastic head-dress, and deep- 
ened the colour of her glorious hair. 

" You look like a water nymph, or a naiad, 
or something," said Sir Comatose. 

'' Did they wear this sort of thing T asked 
Mrs. Armitage, languidly. 

" Not so much of it, by George I Haw ! 
haw I " answered the Baronet. " But you 
ought to have a wreath of lilies and wild 
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water flowers, polyanthus and crocuses, and 
things," he went on. 

" Suppose you get them for me. You shall 
have a bouquet of your leavings for your 
pains/' 

Her wish was law, of course, to all the 
men, and soon the neighbourhood, stripped 
and ransacked, gave up its choicest blossoms 
and rarest ferns to be woven by Mrs* Armi- 
tage's slender fingers into garlands for all the 
party. The other ladies looked on with no 
pleased air. Mrs. Armitage monopolised 
the men a great deal too much they thought. 

Just then Geoffrey appeared with a few 
sprays of lovely osmunda^ which his artist 
eye had spied, the prettiest of all, high up in 
a rocky nook. The quest had been some- 
what perilous, and as he swung across the 
lower portion of a deep pool at the foot of the 
fall, had his nerve been less or his arm easily 
wearied, he would have paid dearly for his 
daring. 
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*' You shouldn't risk your life for so little,*' 
said Mrs. Armitage, graciously, as he laid his 
offering at her feet. ** But these are quite the 
loveliest things I have seen yet." 

"It's well worth all the trouble to hear 
you say so," replied Singleton. 

*'Not much of a climb that," said Sir 
Comatose, in a disparaging tone, as with 
watery eye he scanned the straight wall of 
rock. There was but a little ledge for the 
foot, and the passage to where the fern grew 
beyond would have been impossible, except 
to an active man, who took it all at a 
swing. 

" Try it, Lushington," said Geoffrey. 

"Yes, do," entreated Mrs. Armitage, "I 
shall want any amount of these plants." 

*' Eh, what ? Well. Here goes," said poor 
Sir Comatose, little recking that the feat was 
far beyond his skill. He reached the ledge, 
caught firmly in his hand a pendant bunch of 
strong rank grass, and by its aid sought to 
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win his way across. Sach gallantry deserved 
reward; and he was within an ace of his 
object, when all at once the treacherous 
weeds gave way by the roots, and Sir Coma- 
tose flinging up his hands, still convulsively 
clutching at the fatal grass, sank like a stone 
into the pool below. 

All jumped to their feet. Mrs. Armitage 
looked rather guiltily at Geoffrey, and the 
latter rushing to the water's edge, prepared to 
plunge in, if required, to fish up the drowned 
baronet by his locks. But at this moment 
the victim rose to the surface, and with a few 
vigorous strokes reached the land. Such a 
dripping, piteous, miserable object he appeared 
that Julia Tanner, fairly overcome, scarcely 
knew whether to laugh or cry. Her mother, 
looking dagjgers at Mrs. Armitage, said 
audibly that it was quite beyond a joke. 
The others took their cue from the Rector's 
wife, and scowled at the cause of the mishap. 
It was the work of a moment with Geofl&rey to 

M 5 
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ponr some brandy down his throat, and then 
Mrs. Armitage said, rather maliciously— 

** And the ferns, Sir Comatose?" 

" Eh I '* spluttered the half-drowned wretch, 
** Tm afraid I've not got many," and he held 
out his hands full of the rank grass. 

**WhatI'* he cried, *' These are not the 
proper things ?" and before anyone could stop 
him, he turned and again plunged into the 
water. Swimming across, he clambered up 
to where the osmunda grew, and tore down 
all he could reach. Then he swam back with 
the spoil. 

" Upon my word. Sir Comatose," said Mrs. 
Armitage, ** you deserve the Victoria Cross. 
Such gallantry is quite touching^' 

** It's a great deal too bad 1" shrieked Mrs. 
Tanner ; ** you'll get your death, Sir Coma- 
tose.'' 

" Do go back to the house," Mrs. Mack- 
innon urged, " and see about some dry 
things." 
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*' Come/' said GeoflFrej, *' Fll go with you/^ 
and he led off the hero. 

" I don't suppose our friend ever swallowed 
so much water in his life before,*' Mrs. Armi- 
tage remarked, sotto voce^ to her neighbour. 
But Mrs. Tanner overheard the speech. 

'' A more shameful thing I never saw/' said 
that indignant mother (who could not tell 
whether her daughter might not be a widow 
before she was a wife). 

Mrs. Armitage did not deign to answer 
her directly ; but she said again to her neigh- 
bour, young Incubus — 

" What fools men make of themselves some- 
times." 

" And women too I" retorted Mrs. Tanner. 

Mrs. Armitage looked blandly across, and 
was about to ask Mrs. Tanner whether she 
spoke from experience. But at this moment 
the tea-kettle arrived, and everyone bustled 
about to light a fire. This was Hookman's 
opportunity. While the water was boiling, 
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his girls executed a number of charming glees. 
Then someone asked Mrs. Armitage if she 
would sing. 

" I can't manage that sort of thing," she 
said. " Oratorio and sentiment are a cut 
above me." 

** But you do sing ?" said Mr. Incubus, try- 
ing to plead. 

"Do I? Perhaps." 

" Of course you do/' said all the other 
gentlemen, eagerly aiding Incubus. " Please 
give us something." 

"What shall it be? * Johnny Smanker/ 
or * Slap, Bang I' or * Walking in the Zoo/ 
or what ?" 

It was a clear, sweet voice, and the slangy 
style of her music was helped much by the 
merry archness of her execution. Then all 
her songs had choruses, which all the men 
knew, and this helped conviviality much. 
There was frantic "jodeling" in "Johnny 
Smanker," and the "Jolly Dogs" roared 
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with great energy. Mrs. Tanner's face 
lengthened, and she made common cause 
with Hookman, who felt that his daughters 
were being cut out. Both scowled at the fair 
songstress. 

** Such a bold, forward woman I*' 

'* The idea of music-hall songs being intro- 
duced here I" 

I believe they would gladly have throttled 
poor Mrs. Artnitage ; but just then someone 
said — 

" What a strong smell of burning I" 

" They are getting rid of the weeds in the 
fields close bye,'' remarked another. 

*' I think we had better get away from this 
before we are all choked I" cried Mrs. Mack- 
innon. ** Leave the servants to bring the 
things." 

The whole party arose and trooped off 
along the woody path on their way back to 
the house. At each step the smoke grew more 
dense and suffocating. 
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^ Do joa know I'm much afiraid the irood 
is on fire !'' said old Hookmaa. 

** How romantic r* remarked Violet Mack- 
innon, ^^ the effect in this glen will be qoite 
Tumcresque. I'd like to wait and see." 

" Don't talk such rubbish!" cried Mrs. 
]M[ackinnon. " Unless you want to be burnt 
to death you'd better hurry on." 

The smoke now gave way, and they saw 
right athwart their path bright crackling 
flames. 

" Back I back I to the fall I The road is 
impassable I" 

" We shall all die I" cried Julia Tanner. 

** Mercy on us I how horrible I" shrieked 
Mrs. Swindleigh. 

They hurried back and thronged together 
on the narrow shingle near the fall. A crowd 
of poor trembling creatures, among whom no 
one was self-possessed enough, except Mrs. 
Armitage, to reason out a means of escape. 
The place was a sort of deep pit, accessible 
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on one side only, and here was the burning 
wood. The banks were pretty steep on the 
other side, but with assistance from without 
these might easily be scaled. 

Mrs. Armitage felt certain the people of the 
village and the other servants would come to 
their aid before long. They were in no dan- 
ger, however fiercely the fire might rage, so 
she sought to calm the general alarm. 

" There is nothing to be fnghtened at. The 
flames can never reach us here. 1 should 
suggest some more tea and another song." 

*' How can she be so reckless ?" thought 
some of the younger girls^ and Mrs. Tanner 
took upon herself to rebuke this worldly crea- 
ture, who was so flippant in the fetce of immi- 
nent death. Bristling all over with the 
eagerness of her emotion, she was about to 
improve the occasion, when — 

A shout from the opposite bank called at« 
tention to Geoffrey Singleton at the head of 
a number of farm labourers and others. They 
had ropes and planks and were busy making. 
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tinder GeoflFrey's superintendence, a practic- 
able way down to the imprisoned picnickers. 
These one by one were extricated from 
their difficulties. Mrs. Armitage was among 
the last, and as she turned to thank GeoflFrey 
for his timely assistance, she said — 

" If Sir Comatose had waited he might have 
dried his coat by our fire/' 

** How do you suppose it happened?^' 
" The fire we lit to boll our kettle.'' 
" It'll be a nice item in the expenses of the 
party. There is any amount of young timber 
destroyed." 

" Will they get the fire under at all?" 
" They have isolated the part which caught, 
and the worst is over already. I suppose we 
are going to dance now as if nothing had hap- 
pened?" 

" I think I shall go back to The Grange at 
once. Too many emotions in one day don't 
do. May I monopolize your horse and man 
again ?" 

"Of course. But why shouldn't I drive 
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you myself? Have you the same objection 
you had this morning ?" 

" Not the least. I shall be charmed if you 
can tear yourself away from all this." 

They grew to be great friends on the way 
home, and as they parted on the steps of The 
Grange, he asked — 

" I hope you have had a pleasant day, on 
the whole." 

"Um! — well, I don't know. The drive 
home was the best part of it.'* 

** That's civil, at any rate." 

*^ Because it has brought all to an end/' 
she added, with a laugh. 
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CHAPTER XL 



SIR PEREGRINE AT HOME. 



•'The world goes up, and the world goes down. 
And the sanshine follows the rain ; 
And yesterday's sneer, and yesterday's fVown 
Can never come back again." 

Ghaslbs Ejnoslbt. 



My story now returns to Kate Braybrooke, 
who was left, two chapters back, about to 
accept an invitation from Sir Peregrine Pren- 
dergast. The General and Lady Jane Pren- 
dergast lived in a snug mansion called ^^ Mid- 
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wood Lodge/' on the outskirts of Smokechester 
the Head Quarters of the General's command. 
They had no family, and kept a very small 
establishment. Delorme did not live with 
them — indeed, except when the General had 
an inspecting fit on him, the Aide-de-camp 
had an easy time of it. 

" Keep within hail of the telegraph," Sir 
Peregrine used to say, *^ that's all I care 
about ; but if you are wanted I shall expect 
to see you, without fail, remember." 

So Eichard Delorme spent most of his 
time between his club in London and the 
country houses of his numerous acquaintances. 
It cost bim a long journey, now and then ex- 
ecuted against time; and once he raced with 
the Commander-in-chief neck and neck, beat- 
ing him only by a short head at Smokechester 
Station, where the excitement caused by the 
arrival of a royal duke occasioned some de- 
lay. Delorme's servant had brought his 
master's things to the station, and the Aide- 
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de-camp had sprung into his overalls, and 
donned his cocked hat, with a speed which 
surprised him when he thought of it after- 
wards. He was standing behind his chief 
almost before the General went forward to 
receive the great man. 

"Close shave that, sir/' said the Aide, 
when it was all over; "but I beat him at 
the post." 

"You'd better make the running earlier 
next time, Master Dick," replied Sir Pere- 
grine. " It don't always do to wait and come 
with a rush at the finish ; you may get shut 
out in the crowd." 

Delorme was privileged to do much as he 
liked, but he never presumed again in the 
same way. 

He was Lady Jane's nephew — only son of 
her second brother— and as Lord Saxby was 
childless, heir to all the family honours. His 
father had put him in the Guards to give him 
employment, and Sir Peregrine, to oblige his 
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wife, had taken him as aide-de-camp. The 
active little General had not much work for 
his personal staflF, preferring to do everything 
himself, even to the extent of paying the 
house bills for Lady Jane. All that he 
wanted in the way of an aide-de-camp was a 
smart young fellow who sat well on his horse, 
and looked clean and tidy on parade. Delorme 
answered these requirements, and never 
troubled the General by over officiousness. 
His duties, in fact, were comprised in a morn- 
ing gossip with his aunt whenever he hap- 
pened to be at Smokechester, and the occu- 
pation of the bottom seat of the General's 
table when there happened to be a dinner 
party. 

Sir Peregrine's favourite pastime, as we 
have seen in the case of the Eoyal Peacocks, 
was to be continually making forced marches 
to surprise slack soldiers. Travelling thus 
constantly to and fro. Lady Jane, much to 
her own disgust, was often left for days and 
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days alone. When due notice was given of 
his departure she got some friend to stay in 
the house with her, but as often as not her 
Wandering Jew of a husband, impelled by 
that irresistible spirit of enquiry which pos- 
sessed him, disappeared without a moment's 
warning. He woidd say quite suddenly at 
breakfast time — 

"Must go to Claycliff to-day; that fort 
question will never be settled till I have seen 
the place mysel£" 

" But, Peregrine,*' her ladyship would re- 
ply, in mild expostulation, ** you said you 
would go with me to call at Brigstoke Park 
this afternoon." 

"Very sorry, my dear, but I have tele- 
graphed to the C. R. E. to meet me at Clay- 
cliflF." 

" You'll be back to-morrow, of course ; 
we're to dine at — " 

"'Pon my soul Pm quite grieved ; but as 
I was going to Clay cliflf I thoug ht I'd look up 
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Carruther*s fixed battery at Saxmundham. 
Dick is to join me there this evening." 

"You really are too aggravating, Pere- 
grine. I declare it's a wonder I put up with 
it." 

" Don't insist upon separation, Jane," re- 
plied the General. " It wouldn't do for us 
to live apart ; the public eye must be re- 
spected." 

This made Lady Jane laugh, and there was 
an end to the matter — till the next time. 

The General had thought more than once 
that if a nice lady-like person could be found to 
accept the post of companion to his wife much 
of her discontent would be removed. Having 
suggested this to Lady Jane, he only got 
snubbed for his pains. She declared that it 
would be most irksome to have anybody about 
her in such an undefined character, and that 
she preferred being alone. But the General 
had not abandoned the idea ; he never did 
give up any scheme which appeared to him to 
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possess peculiar advantages. The invitation 
to Kate Braybrooke was not altogether un- 
connected with the accomplishment of this 
wish. 

" She comes at first as a visitor, of course/' 
thought the General. "If Jane likes her, 
well and good. She shall stay with us al- 
ways. If she and my lady don't ' pull ' well 
together we shall have heard from her friends 
by that time, and can make other plans." 

But he had not communicated to his wife 
his intention of bringing Kate back with him 
to Smokechester. Indeed, his departure for 
St. Tadds had been marked with the precipi- 
tation that usually characterised his move- 
ments. Her ladyship was told on returning 
from her drive one evening that Sir Peregrine 
had been called suddenly away. 

" Would be back without fail," the butler 
said, "the day after to-morrow at latest," and 
Lady Jane was not in the best of tempers 
when her husband drove up to the house in 
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a cab from tlie station, just as it was growing 
dusk, on the third evening of his absence. 
She saw, too, from the window of her morn- 
ing room, that there were on the top of the 
cab two corded trunks, evidently not the pro- 
perty of the General. These aroused her 
suspicions. Confirmation followed when Sir 
Peregrine, getting out, proceeded to give his 
hand to a female dressed in quiet black. 
Without waiting to think, her ladyship — a 
large person, with a commanding presence, 
and a very dignified air — strode across the 
room and out into the ball, muttering to her- 
aelf all the way — 

^^ The idea of his taking such a step with- 
out consulting me first.'' 

This she repeated over and over again — 

" The idea 1" 

The General, happily unconscious of her 
wrath, felt quite flattered when he saw his 
wife coming down to meet them at the door. 

*' This is a very delicate piece of attention, 

VOL. I, N 
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my dear/' he was saying, wliai her ladyship 
eat him short 

** I will not permit it, Sir Peregrine/' she 
said, with a wave of her hand. " You might 
have had the common coortesy to consult my 
wishes before you — " 

^^ Gracious Heavens ! Jane, what 'has come 
over you. Why this is — *' 

^I am perfectly well aware. You had 
better have her boxes put up on the cab again. 
She shall not stay here an hour. I've quite 
made up my mind to that'' 

Poor Kate burst into tears as she listened 
to these harsh words. She had no friend in 
the world, as she thought, and this was how 
strangers received her. The General, seeing 
her grief, waxed very wroth. 

" Jane," he said, sternly, " you are going 
to be ridiculous. At any r&te) this is no place 
for discussion. Miss Kate, will you take my 
arm? Pray do," he added, seeing she rather 
iiung back. 
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They all went into the morning room. 
There her ladyship spoke out her mind. 

** I have told you distinctly already, Pere- 
grine, that I do not choose to be saddled with 
a companion, and I repeat it. I am the per- 
son alone concerned, and in this point I have 
no intention whatever of giving way." 

More she might have said, but she marked 
a something in the General's face, and this 
checked her. 

It was not anger ; that would have made 
her moi;'e obstinate. It was a look of intense 
glee. 

All at once Sir Peregrine said, growing 
more serious — 

" I thought you had made some mistake, 
and were in the dark as to the real truth. 
This young lady is the daughter of a very old 
friend, and she is coming to stay with us for 
a little.'' Then, finding his wife did not 
thaw much, he blurted out, " She is Arthur 
Braybrooke's child.'* 
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Lady Jane started at the name. 
'* Whose ? Arthur Braybrooke's ? Not 
really?" she said, first hurriedly and ner- 
vously. 

The next instant she hastened across to 
where Kate was standing, still in tears. 

" I am sure I beg your pardon, my dear. 
You will forgive me, won't you ?" 

And with that she kissed the girl and drew 
her gently towards the fire. There was a 
world of tender pitying kindness in her voice 
and gesture. 

" Let me take oflF your hat," she said, " and 
then when you have had a cup of tea you shall 
come upstairs and see your room. Will you 
go. Peregrine, and tell them to light a fire in 
the pink room ?" 

All this time, as they sat side by side on 
the sofa, she kept Kate's hand in hers, and 
stroked it softly once or twice. By and bye 
she broke out with, " What a fool I made of 
myself to be sure. Peregrine, it was entirely 
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your fault. The idea of not giving me the 
least notice. Do you know, my dear," she 
said, turning to Kate, " he leaves me some- 
times for weeks and weeks together, and then 
turns up unexpectedly, taking me aback with 
something new and strange, I wish he al- 
ways gave me such a pleasant surprise as this/' 

This kind speech was accompanied by a 
warm pressure of Kate's hand. The girl had 
felt very forlorn and miserable. She was 
hardly recovered yet, but her grey eyes were 
eloquent of thanks to her hostess, and she 
found voice enough to say — 

** You are very good to me." 

"My dear, some day I will tell you why 
we deserve no thanks for what little kind- 
ness we can show your father's child. We 
knew him very intimately years and years 
ago. Poor Arthur I But come, you must 
want to get those things off. My maid will see 
to unpacking your trunks, and will look after 
you. Dinner is not till half-past seven." 

N 3 
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They went out of the room together, leav- 
ing Sir Peregrine whistling one prolonged and 
very doleful note. It was his way of express- 
ing satisfaction. 

" Got on her flank that time, I rather think/' 
he chuckled, when he had blown off his paean. 
" The pink room, too I Next her own. She 
keeps that for especial favourites." 

60 Kate Braybrooke took up her abode 
with this kindly couple, and felt almost happy 
as she combed out her hair before the Lirge 
glass on the neat dressing-table, with pink 
trimmings. The pleasant ways of this house 
were so many new and strange sensations to 
her. In her father's cottage she had been 
little better than a servant. Here, in Midwood 
Lodge, she was suddenly pitchforked, as it 
were, into the lap of luxury. Here she first 
became acquainted with the comforts that 
surround well-to-do English people in their 
own homes. Lady Jane's maid quite pooh- 
poohed her when she declared she wanted no 
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help to dress. It was a treat to the iDaid, no 
doubt, to handle Kate's beautiful brown hair, 
after the mysterious emptiness of her lady- 
ship's toilette. The fat obsequious butler 
looked ready to fly — vts-mertia of fifteen stone 
notwithstanding — to execute her lightest wish. 
Hoskins, as this functionary was styled, 
handed her the cutlets and filled her glass of 
sherry with an air of abject devotion. What 
a change it was to sit at that well-appointed 
table, to see so many silver forks, to be oflPered 
so many different dishes; and after dinner the 
cosy tea table with its silver service, behind 
which the general himself officiated, the 
bright cheerful room. These, too, were re- 
velations — nothing less — of luxurious enjoy- 
ment, after her bald, miserable existence at 
St. Tadds. 

There was a piano at one end of the room, 
and by it a harp. Lady Jane had once been 
a great performer on the latter instrument. 

" Do you play, or sing ?" asked Sir Pere- 
grine. 
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" I used to, at school." 

" Will you try to-night?" 

Lady Jane had wished to negative this 
request by nodding at her husband; but 
finding the General had not tact enough to 
understand signals, she said to Kate — 

" I daresay you will hardly like to play to- 
night. To-morrow we'll look over the music 
in the stand, and you shall try anything you 
fancy." 

" I can play some things without my notes, 
Lady Jane, and do not mind playing to-night 
a bit. You won't care to listen to me long, 
Sir Peregrine, I'm afraid." 

The General jumped up, wagging his head 
at his wife, as much as to say, " I knew she 
would ; what were you making such a fuss 
about," and gave Kate his arm to the piano. 

She played piece after piece, and when it 
was all over he declared he was most grate- 
ful. 

*' I dearly love a little music at night. Miss 
Braybrooke; yet my lady won't take the 
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trouble to gratify my taste. She never favours 
me with a note.*' 

" You are never here to listen, Peregrine. 
I must tell you, Miss Braybrooke, that most 
evenings he buries himself in his study, and 
says he has business to transact. I believe he 
goes to sleep over a cigar in an arm chair. 
He's on company manners to-night." 

They were capital friends all of them by 
the time the party broke up for the night. 

" Recollect, Miss Braybrooke," the General 
remarked, as he said good-night, '* this house 
shall always be your home, if you choose. 
"We shall be charmed to have you here as long 
as you wish." 

'* Indeed, you must stay — ever so long," 
said her ladyship, seconding her husband's 
invitation. " Ton mustn't think of leaving 
us again. If you do I shall take all the blame 
to myself, and shall lay it on my rudeness to 
you when you came." 

Kate was overcome by these friendly 
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Bpeeclies, and could make no reply at the 
moment. It was as if she had reached the 
quiet of some sheltered haven, after the buf- 
fetings of the past. Her gratitude to those 
who opened their kindly arms to welcome her 
sealed her lips. 

"We are not very early people/' Lady 
Jane had said to Kate, the last thing, as she 
came to see her guest had all she wanted in 
her own room. ** Breakfast will be about 
half-past nine or ten, but don't hurry yourself, 
my dear, if you feel at all lazy in the mom- 
ing. 

Kate had not awakened with the lark next 
morning; but she was very tired of lying in 
bed long before nine o'clock. It was barely 
half-past when she entered the breakfast- 
room, and she had thought to find it empty. 
To her surprise she there stumbled across a 
gentleman — a perfect stranger to her — who 
yet seemed qui*:e at home in the house. He 
was reading the Tzmes over the fire, but 
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directly slie entered he got up and bowed. 
There was a pause of a minute or two, which 
might Tiave been awkward, but the stranger 
gpoke promptly. He was not one of those 
who suffered from shamefacedness . He waa 
always *^ aU there/' as he would have said 
himseli 

*' I must introduce myself, I see. Fm the 
aide-de-camp." . 

Kate bowed simply. But that answer was 
as good as saying, " Indeed," or " Really,'' or 
'* So I thought.'* 

" Yes, I am. But I daresay that doesn't 
convey much ^to your mind," he continued, 
easily. "I will tell you more. I am an 
aide-de-camp; that is to say, I am a state 
flunkey, to add to my General's importance. 
I wear a red coat with gold .tape all over it, 
l)ut no powder in my hair. My duties are to 
follow at the General's lieels like a terrier 
dog, and to tell the Gen^eraiTs wife all the 
news." 
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" That's why you are obliged to read the 
Times first thing, I suppose ?" 

**Yes," He didn't see she was taking a 
rise out of him. ^^Bat this is not the sort 
of news my aunt cares for. She likes to 
hear what her dear friends in London are 
about, and the last bit of gossip from the 
clubs." 

** It's very hard work, I should think/' 

" Awful !" he went on, still blind. ** Dread- 
ful. I've got to be continually on the move 
to get the very latest intelligence. Back- 
wards and forwards to London two or three 
times a week." 

" It must be quite harrowing, really.'* 

^^ Yes ; the constant strain on the mind is 
very trying — ^" 

" On whose mind ? yours, Dick?" said 
Lady Jane, entering at this moment. "J 
never gave you credit for much mind — nor 
anybody else either." 

" Do you mean that all the world are fools. 
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or that I only am deficient in mind ? Your 
grammar is obscure, madam." 

" Don't split hairs. So you two have 
struck an acquaintance already, have 
you." 

** Yes ; but we should be much more com- 
fortable, Aunt Jane, if you introduce us — 
we've been talking away under a vague sense 
of uncertainty all this time." 

" This is Captain Delorme, Miss Bray- 
brooke — " 

** I've told her that much myself." 

** Who is my nephew to boot, and a very 
graceless, empty-headed young gentleman, if 
I must speak the truth about my own flesh 
and blood. I wish you would learn manners, 
Dick, some day when you go up to town, and 
are in the way of it." 

Sir Peregrine was in the room by this time, 
and he interposed — 

** What I * Do-nothing-Dick ?' Where, 
in Heavens name have you dropped from ? I 

VOL. T. o 
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iiA¥ev e^^peoted yoa^^^aid I never sent for 
yoo, either." 

^^ No, ftir ; bnt I tbought you might want 
some hjelp to get these ^ Confidentials ^ 
finished, so I made so bold as to turn up. Fm 
afrf^id Vm de iropj Aunf 

*' You're never much use at any time," said 
Siu Peregrine ; ^^ but this violent fit of jceal 
beats me. I don't know what to mako of it. 
I think hQ*d b^ftter be watehed, Jane. He 
quite takes my breath away. I never knew 
him volunteer ^sistanoe before.*' 

^^ Yod'd better not refuse a good offer, sir. 
I'm game to work for any amount." 

" I'll work yoii, Dick," said her ladyship. 
" As yQu, are here, you qan ride over to Se* 
bright'a and se^ about those calceolarias, that 
I ordered. And as you are going that way, 
you'd b^ttQr leave the G^txeral's card at 
Sturmhurst." 

" A^qkI as yoft have^ arrived so opportunely, 
I thipk we'll go thi/8 afternoon to hunt up 
MauUverer and the Squadron at Hieover." 
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** Didn 't I tell you they worked me off my 
legs?" he enquired, piteously turning to 
Kate. 

*' What I has he been unfolding his griev- 
ances to you, Miss Braybrooke. I'll punidh 
him by starting off on a tour round the detach- 
tnents." 

"Oh! please, sir, don't do that« When 
ihe inspections are going on, life is a pedect 
burthen to toe." 

" I think a slight touch of guard duty 
wouldn't do you any harm^ Dii^k. You are 
not half earning your pay." 

" Are you goibg to discharge me, sir, with- 
out a character ?" 

" Tou'd better not talk about my inspectioai 
in that sort of way^ then," said Sir Peregrine, 
putting a final ** stopper " on the conver- 
sation. 

" There's no knowing when he may cut up 
rusty^ Aunt Jane," fiaid Delorme to her, later 
that day* " Last time I was here^ he flew out 
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because I hadn*t copied some long-winded 
despatch of his upon the method of occupying 
these manufacturing towns with troops; so 
I thought rd come down and do a stroke of 
work." 

^^ It's a pleasure to me to see you about the 
house, Bichard. I should be sorry if you and 
the General fell out" 

^^So should I. I likes the place, as my 

brother o£Sicers in plush say. The duty is 

light, the uniform 'ansum, and the victuals 

rechercM. But who is this Miss Braybrooke, 

Aunt Jane ?" 

'' A daughter of Arthur Braybrooke, who 
used to be in the Coldstreams ages ago— long 
before your time. Your Aunt Geraldine and 
he were to have made a match of it, but our 
father would not hear of it, as Arthur had 
been very wild, and had spent most of his 
fortune. Jerry declared she would never give 
him up, and we had some terrible scenes at 
Saxby. She was ill, and the doctors said 
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the only ehancd was to get Captain Bray- 
brooke out of the cotinlary. He went Very 
obediently, And left the Ooldstteams to ex* 
change into a line regiment. But darling 
Geraldine died that samei autumn^ It was a 
great niistake, Dick^ all of it." 

*' And this is Braybrooke's daughter ?" 

" Yes } he married afte* all, some Canadian, 
but we never heard mu^h about his wife ot 
family, This seems a very charming girl, 
and Tm very glad she's come to us." 

" I like dark hair and grey eyes* Shd is 
decidedly pretty. Aunt Jane." 

'* Decidedly," replied her ladyship^ curtly. 
" When do you mean to start for Sebrights ?" 

** It's a c(ruel shame to send me over there 
in this hot sun. I'd rathet stay and play 
croquet with Aliss Braybrooke." 

" You'll do nothing of the kind," said Lady 
Jane^ to herself. It was the one dalrk spot in 
ihe projected residence of Kate alt Mid^^ood 
-^ihat some stupid affair between her and 

o 3 
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Dick might be the result. Miss Braybrooke 
would have been no fit match for the heir 
apparent of the Saxbys. Saxby Castle was a 
very grand place, but the Delormes were not 
so rich as they had been, and it was an under- 
stood thing in the family that Kichard Delorme 
was to marry money. 

" Miss Braybrooke won't do for you, 
Dick, so dismiss any idea of that kind from 
your nonsensical head at once," she said 
openly. 

They were persons of a very diflFerent order 
were Lady Jane Prendergast and her nephew 
Dick — widely apart in character and in per- 
sonal appearance. Lady Jane was tall, dark- 
eyed, with nose inclining to be hooked, as 
every female Delorme had been for ages past. 
Dick, on the other hand, took after his 
mother's family, and was an undersized 
man, with a neat figure, but very finikin in 
all his looks and ways. There was a good 
deal of vanity in his nature, accompanied 
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by a certain suspicion that he was not a 
giant. 

His insignificance prompted him to assert 
himself on all occasions — to cough loudly be- 
fore he made a remark in a strange company, 
and to pull up his wristbands, or "fetch linen/' 
as it is elegantly termed, when in the heat of 
conversation. His vanity led him to make 
the most of his personal attractions ; to wax 
the ends of his weedy red moustache, and curl 
them tight, like the tail of a pig ; to spend a 
fortune at Mr. Poole's; to consult every hair 
doctor in England, in the vain hope of arrest- 
ing that stubbornly advancing baldness which 
threatened to deprive his crown of the sparse 
large locks of red. One thought, however, 
consoled him under this latter trying affliction, 
and this was that a man with a head like a 
billiard ball is at once assumed to be intellec- 
tual. It would be said that midnight oil had 
burnt his hair away, and it was the dearest 
wish of Delorme's heart to be taken for a 
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gemoB, not merely n mathematical swell, M 
he woald have said, but a sort of mod^rti 
Crichton, who could do imy thing; and yet 
bad was the best he did. He played th6 
flute decently ; but^ according to Lady Jane, 
any fool could play the flute. His pictui^M 
were like illuminated tea^rays-^-^eat un- 
meaning masses of cobalt, scarcely redeemed 
by the usual conventional figures all out of 
drawing, in the foreground ; and Sir Peregrine 
accused him of being unabk to ei^ecute the 
simplest order without a mttddle. He was 
not much of a rider, though he looked well 
on a horsey and was a nice light weights In 
his mental shortcomings he was the rery re^ 
verse of Lady Jane, who was at much more 
worthy scion of a gifted family, for,, as a rule, 
the Delormes had proved themselves to be a 
clever race. The s<m» had always done well 
at the university, a&d the daughisers invari^ 
ably possessed some special talent* One was 
an unrivalled musician^ another a skilful 
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artist, a third found foreign languages mere 
child's play. Dick, on the other hand, had 
found it as much as he could do to pass the 
entrance examination for the army, and he 
certainly did not push his studies very far or 
deep after he had won a commission from Her 
Majesty's Council of Military Education, 
Among other men there were two opinions 
about Richard Delorme. One party said he 
was a harmless, good-natured young fellow, 
the other that he was an insufferable coxcomb. 
The fact was, he was a lady-killer by profes- 
sion, and men liked him or abused him just 
as he came across them. Many mammas en- 
couraged him, knowing he was heir to an 
earldom ; but the " detrimentals " hated him, 
and pulled his leg, and sat upon him when- 
ever he gave them an opportunity, which, it 
must be confessed, was not seldom. Being 
ready at all times to flirt with anything wear- 
ing a petticoat, he had been delighted to find 
Kate Braybrooke established in his General's 
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house. Bat it would have taken an abler 
man than Dick Delorme to carry on a flirtation 
under Lady Jane's nose, even supposing that 
Ejite was inclined to encourage him^ which 
she certainly was not« 
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